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Florida East Coast System 


HOTEL PONCE DE LEON, ST. AUGUSTINE 


Open January 2oth. $5.00 and upward per day. 


GILLIS & MURRAY, Managers. 


HOTEL ALCAZAR, ST. AUGUSTINE 


Opcn November to May. $3.00 and upward per day. 
JOS. P. GREAVES, Manager. 


. 
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HOTEL CORDOVA, ST. AUGUSTINE 
Open during February and March. Rooms only. 


Railway, Hotels, 


and Steamship 


FLORIDA 
EAST COAST 
RAILWAY 


ST.AUGUSTINE 


CEDAR © 
KEYS 


TiC 


TIRUSVILLE 
POINT OCEAN 
> C. Canaveral 


Harbor 


GULF OF 
MEXICO 


The Lake Worth Bridge 


was opened for traffic Dec. 23d, and the trains 
of the 


Florida East Coast R’y 


will enter the inclosures of the 
HOTEL ROYAL POINCIANA, 
at Palm Beach, and the 
PALM BEACH INN. 


BUFFET PARLOR CARS ON ALL 
THROUGH TRAINS 


Stop-Overs Allowed on all Tickets 
within their Limits 


JOSEPH RICHARDSON 
G. P. A. Florida East Coast R’y. 
Cc. B. KNOTT 
Gen’! Supt. East Coast Hotels. 


HOTEL ORMOND, ORMOND 


Open January 11th. $4.00 and upward per day. 
ANDERSON AND PRICE, Managers. 
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PALM BEACH INN, PALM BEACH 


Open December 20th to May. $4.00 and upward per day. 
FRED. STERRY, Manager. 
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PoINciANA 


HOTEL ROYAL POINCIANA, PALM BEACH 
Open January 15th to April. $5.00 and upward per day. 
H. W. MERRILL, Manager. 


THE NEW ROUTE TO THE BAHAMAS 


4a » 


STEAMSHIP NORTHUMBERLAND” 


Florida East Coast Steamship Line 


Palm Beach-Nassau Service 


Will be inaugurated January 15, 1896. The steamship Northum- 
berland will make trips as follows (Schedule subject to revision) : 


LEAVE PALM BEACH LEAVE NASSAU 
Thursday.........+. January 16 | Monday........ .... January 20 
January 21 Monday........ 27 
Tuesday............January 28 | Tuesday........... February 4 
Wednesday......... February 5 | Friday............- February 7 
Saturday ... .... February 8 | Monday....... ...- February 1¢ 
Tuesday...... February 11 | Wednesday...... . February 1 
Thursday.... ..... February 13 | Friday............. February 1. 
Saturday.......... February 15 | Monday........... February 1; 

And every Tuesday, Thurs- And every Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Saturday thereafter | day, and Friday thereafter un- 
until April 1, 1896. til April 1, 1895. 


RATES between PALI BEACH and NASSAU 
Including Meals 
and Berth 
One Way....$17.50 
Round Trip . 30.00 


Transportation 
Only 


One Way... .$13.50 
Round Trip.. 22.00 


Meals and Berth 
Only 

One Way. .... $4.00 

Round Trip .. 8.00 
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JUST* PUBLISHED 


Heredity and Christian Problems 


By the Rev. Amory H. Braprorp, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


| OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 
THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL : 


“ The book ts well written and interesting.” 


BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER : 
“It ts a book of great value, and merits careful, devout study.” 


BOSTON TRAVELLER : 
“ There 1s many a chapter for reflection in‘ Heredity and Christian Problems, by Amory H. 
Bradford. . . . Lts style is clear, its arguments often brilliant, and his deductions worthy of respect.” 


CONGREGATIONALIST : 

“In reference to the person of Christ, the author shows that Jesus cannot be accounted for by 
etther heredity or environment, and that he stands out unique and superior, a divine being. Yet, 
although this conclusion ts stated strongly, it ts so reached and expressed that no opponent of tt ts 
likely to be repelled. The whole book blends positiveness with the conciliatory spirit commendably. 
Ministers may gain from it both metaphysical and theological suggestions, and also hints as to 
methods of mental work. All readers will concede it to be a helpful treatment of a difficult theme. 
Lt ts pervaded throughout by that wise timeliness and pertinence which mean so much in themselves, 
and which many preachers and others so often misunderstand.” 


SECOND EDITION . 


Outlines of Social Theology 


By Wituram De Wirr Hype, D.D. 
President of Bowdoin College and Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 
THE EVANGELICAL MESSENGER : 


“It ts a most thoughtful, wholesome, and stimulating book.” 


THE BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER : 
“ One of the most striking and thoughtful books of the present year.” 


BOSTON HOME JOURNAL : 
“ The book ts remarkable for its vigorous style and stimulating thought, and is a very valuable 
contribution to the discussion of vital questions of the day.” 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD: 
“ No man who ts endeavoring to work his way through a traditional theology into the heart of 
Christian thought tan afford to miss reading this book.” 


CHURCH STANDARD : 
“We have to thank Dr. Hyde for a peculiarly original, interesting, and suggestive study. 
Protestant Christiantty ts to be congratulated on possessing the allegiance of so wise and earnest 
a scholar as the author of this book.” 


CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER : 
“ It breathes such a Christian spirit throughout, and its statements are so clearly and gracefully 
made, the thought flows so naturally, and its arguments are so lycid, that tt makes delightful 
reading of profound subjects.” 


CONGREGATIONALIST : 
“ The author's gift of telling utterance, his fine feeling and lofty purpose, seem never to fail 
him. He shows that he has in rare degree the gifts of the preacher. It ts a good omen that this 
first attempt at a thorough restatement of Christian doctrine should command the service of the 
art to please and convince, and partake both of the‘ grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ.” 


MACMILLAN & C0., Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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__ or a steamboat trip, there 
— is no more grateful luxury 
than a bath with Copco. 

It makes you feel clean. 
= The most particular and 
discriminating people 
the best friends of 3 


TRADE MARK. : 
You will find the cake inviting, the soap itself satisfactory, and & 
the price surprising. Copco soap is sold everywhere, price 5c. 
the cake—made only by 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS. 
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tolene they will not be greasy. & 
Always have the skillet or fry- E 
LENE is putin. Remember that CoTTroLENs heats to the cook- 
ing point sooner than lard and that it must not beallowed to burn. & 
when rightly used, never imparts to food any dis- 
agreeable greasy odor or flavor. For pastry or any§ 
Look for the trade-marks—“Cottolene” and steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. 
3 THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, CHICAGO, _—and Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 


N You fry fish or oysters in Cot- 
ing pan cold when the Corro- B 

shortening purpose, but 

¢ the quantity that was 

formerly used of lard, is 

necessary, if Cottolene 


t A leading reason for warranting our seed. as per | 
‘ - first page of Catalogue, is. we raise a large por. 
: tion ofthem. Asthe original introducers of 

‘ the Cory and Longfellow Corns, Miller Cream | 
Melon, Ohioand Burbank Potatoes. Warren, | 
‘ } @ Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes, Marble- | 
5 @ head Early Marrowfat Pea, Eclipse Beet, Ken- | 
‘ } y tucky Wonder and Marblehead Horticultural | 
» | Beans, Southport Early Globe and Danvers’ Red | 
‘ ) Globe Onions, All Seasons and Marblehead Mam.- , 
‘ moth bages und numerous other valuable vege- | 
‘ tables, W# solicit a share of the public patronage. Our | 
‘ ! Catalog of Vegetablesand Flower Seed for 1896, containing 

‘ 


many new Vegetables & Flowers & the best of the old will besent/ree. J.J.U.GREGORY & SON, Marbichead, Mass. 


” Dark places show where 
there is extra thickness of silver. 


“1847 ‘Rogers ‘Bros. XII” 
Silver Plate that Wears. 


Especially suitable for gifts, as the 


uality is so well known. ‘‘ 1847” is 
the guarantee of original Rogers goods. DECORATIVE, DURA BLE, 


XII” means—three times the usual 
thickness of silver where most needed. AND BEST 
Be sure of the right trade-mark. for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 


ings of hape, old ‘er : 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. gs of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue 


208 Fifth Ave., New York. H. S. NORTHROP, 29 Cher ry St., N.Y 


Hundreds of ladies write us_that 
they ‘‘can’t find good bindings in 
our town.” 

It’s easy enough if you 
insist on 
having 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING. 


Look for ‘‘S. H. & M.” on the 
label and take no other. 


lf your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and mate- 
rials, tothe S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New 
York City. 
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Leads 


The Liberty is made 
right — It is the wheel 
you are sure of. 


The Liberty Cycle Company 
4 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 


The inventor of the term 


Beef Tea 


was the great chemist, 
Baron Justus von Liebig, 


who allowed his signature and 
endorsemcnt to be used only by 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


The 


Ferris 
Ham 
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OR over a decade the South African question has 
apparently been in abeyance, but last week it 
caused bloodshed in the Transvaal and inter- 
national complications in Europe. Since 1887, 
when gold from the South African Republic (the 
Transvaal) began to figure to a noteworthy ex- 

tent, the stock-raising Boers (Dutch for farmer) soon found 
themselves outnumbered by the mining, engineering, and 
manufacturing Englishmen who poured into the promised 
land by thousands and now constitute a majority of its 
white inhabitants. Though British speculators, headed by 
Mr. Barnato, gained possession of all the gold country, 
and though legitimate industries were afterwards estab- 
lished which now represent nine-tenths of the Republic’s 
revenues, the British have not been able to wrest political 
capital from the Boers. Even concessions for railways, 
street-car lines, electric lighting, and manufactures were 
granted by the Boer Government only to its adherents. 
These things were irritating to the British. They justly 
claimed that ten years ago Johannesburg was a desolate 
plain, without even a road save the rude “trek” of the 
Boers ; to-day they have made it a city of 60,000 inhab- 
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Map of Southern Africa 


itants, with two railway stations, street-cars, telephones, 
electric lights, churches, theaters, an opera-house, a bourse 
—all substantial structures of brick and stone. In 
the city there are but three hundred voters, all being 
Boers, of course. The foreigners (Uitlanders) have long 
rebelled against taxation without representation, and have 
demanded the franchise and some representation in the 
Volksraad or Parliament. Recently the President of the 
Johannesburg Chamber of Mines publicly declared against 
the impediments placed in the way of a progressive railway 
policy, and against the inadequate police protection. He 
added that so large a majority of resident freemen would 
not forever submit to be unwisely ruled by a small minor- 
ity. A special grievance was the refusal to allow the 
teaching of English in the State schools, thus debarring 
thousands of English-speaking children from an education 
in their mother tongue ; this is in striking contrast to the 
authorized use of Dutch as well as English in the schools 
and courts of Cape Colony. On the other hand, while the 


Number 2 


Boer policy has been a narrow one, it has been the policy 
of those who represent both Dutch and Huguenot blood, 
and evinces the same spirit of independence as that which 
resisted Philip II. and Louis XIV. The simple, sturdy peo- 
ple stand in picturesque contrast to the wealth of their own 
country and-to the great tide of commerce and civilization 
which has come from the Uitlanders; but the Boers cannot 
forget that, after two hundred years spent in developing 
Cape Colony, the British drove them forth from it and then 
from Natal. Especially do they not forget that by their 
victory in the war of fourteen years ago they settled the 
question of British interference in their domestic affairs, 
though, by the conventions of 1881 and 1884, they allowed 
Great Britain to control their foreign relations. Since the 
discovery of gold, however, the Boers have felt that Great 
Britain will never rest satisfied until she governs the rich- 
est auriferous region in the world. 
This fear has been somewhat. justified by two things: 


first, the statement made by Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the Premier 
of Cape Colony, that he hoped to unite all the South 
African States into an empire ; and, next, the attempt made 
in 1890 by a mob of British malcontents to imprison Pres- 
ident Kruger. It is now claimed that for some months Mr. 
Rhodes, with the Barnato groups and the South Africa 
Company, has been provoking a revolution in the Transvaal, 
which was both to be a pretense to séize the Government 
and, by throwing the markets into disorder, to let the 
plotters acquire good stocks at lowest prices. The Boers 
charge that the revolutionists in and out of the Transvaal 
have been secretly armed by Mr. Rhodes; indeed, on No- 
vember 1 it was discovered at Buluwayo, in Matabeleland, 
that 


“troops of the British South Africa Company are starting south 
with ten guns and many wagons, under secret orders, but it is known 
that they are destined for the Transvaal. Other advices show that 
the mobilization of Dr. Jameson's forces began in October. The 
British South Africa Company have taken over all the Bechuanaland 
mounted police who are doing duty north of Mafeking, mobilized them, 
and armed them with guns of the newest pattern.” 


As soon as it was known that a British force from with- 
out was about to back up the demand of the Uitlanders at 
Johannesburg, the British Imperial Government, the Cape 
Colony Government, and even the British South Africa 
Chartered Company immediately disavowed any connection 
with it. Yet the fact that Dr. Jameson, the manager of 
the Chartered Company, coolly pocketed the Queen’s 
orders to go back, and, instead, marched to battle, would 
indicate that, with the tacit consent of the Company, which 
he has so brilliantly represented in Matabeleland, he had 
determined to carry out a daring policy. If successful, this 
policy might have been approved in high quarters ; but, 
being unsuccessful, it was disapproved. The principal 
reason for the failure lay in the non-uprising of the Jo- 
hannesburg Uitlanders. It had been arranged that there 
was to be a revolt there the day before Dr. Jameson should 
cross the frontier. His justificatidn then would be that, 


as the Boers were massacring his countrymen, he must 
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46 
march to their rescue. President Kruger was not 
without warning of the revolt, and determined to defeat it. 
His resolve was a real triumph for the Uitlanders, for, ten 
days ago, he had promised them to support the demand 
to remove the tariff on food-stuffs, to grant equal subsidies 
to all schools, no matter what language was taught, and to 
extend the franchise, if on their part they would defend 
law and order at Johannesburg. An agreement being made, 
the city was placarded with these conditions, and the 
President seized the telegraph. The revolutionists were 
thus checkmated at home and could not communicate with 
their friends abroad. When the invading force arrived 
thirty miles from Johannesburg, the Boers met them and, 
with their marvelous marksmanship, repeated the history 
of Majuba Hill fourteen years ago. Of t10 Englishmen 
who were struck, 80 were killed. Five hundred were taken 


prisoners. 


The news from South Africa quickly produced a storm in 
European international relations. The Emperor William, 
with the journalistic tendencies which have been character- 
istic of him, and which do not very well accord with his 
view of government, promptly rushed into print on receipt 
of the news of Dr. Jameson’s foray. He telegraphed to 
President Kruger, of the South African Republic, his 
sincere congratulations that, without appealing for help to 
friendly powers, the Boers had succeeded by their own 
energetic action in putting down the disturbers of their 
peace, thus protecting the independence of the country 
against foreign attacks. Under the circumstances, and 
especially in view of England’s treaty right to control 
the foreign relations of the South African Republic, this 


message is unquestionably a menace to England and an 


expression of the unfriendly feeling toward that country 
which has become very marked throughout Germany. 
The English people, while somewhat stirred up and 
angered by the President’s Venezuelan message, were 
profoundly moved by this evidence of the Emperor Will- 
iam’s hostility, and have responded with a unanimity 
which makes it clear that England will insist upon a free 
hand in South Africa at any cost. 
says the “Globe,” ‘is steadily rising, and the solicitude 
of the Ministers is to prevent a premature outbreak.”’ The 
press generally interprets the Emperor’s message as a 
deliberate insult and urges the Government to make every 
preparation for war. What is known as the German party 
is strong at the English court, but if English feeling is as 
intense as the newspapers seem to indicate, Lord Salisbury 
will be powerless to withstand the popular pressure which 
will be brought to bear upon him. The Emperor has 
stirred up a tempest which he has not allayed by his 
noticeably cordial reception of the South African Republic’s 
Secretary of State, and his assurances of German aid to 
the Boers if they need it. The situation is full of peril to 
the peace of Europe. 
8 

The composition of the Venezuelan Commission com- 
mands the confidence of the country, although it cannot be 
said that in all respects it fulfills the highest expectations 
of those who hoped for the best possible combination 
of dispassionateness and ability. Justice Brewer, of the 
United States Supreme Court, and Justice Alvey, of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, bring to the 
discharge of their delicate duties judicial training and 
habits of mind. President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins 
University, and ex-President White, of Cornell College, 
represent the highest character, in attainment, equipment, 
and spirit. They are capable of looking at the ques- 
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tions submitted to them in the broadest light, without fear 
or favor. Mr. Frederick R. Coudert, of this city, is an 
accomplished and successful lawyer, brilliant, facile, and 
able, whose strong anti-British statements, reported to 
have been made shortly after the publication of the 
President’s message, have irritated the English public, 
and are unfortunately suggestive of opinions already 
formed on matters which demand absolute openness 
of mind. The political complexion of the Commission 
is a very subordinate matter. Of the five appointees 
three are Republicans, but the party affiliations of such a 
man as Dr. Gilman are never of a tyrannical kind. At 
the first meeting of the Commissioners on Saturday, Jus- 
tice Brewer was unanimously chosen to act as presiding 
officer. In his instructions to the Commission, the Presi- 
dent declares that it is expected that the Commission will 
avail itself of all possible sources of information, will apply 
to the matter all pertinent rules of municipal and inter- 
national law, and will report their conclusions, with evi- 
dence and documents, with as little delay as possible to 
the President. These instructions are sufficiently compre- 
hensive to permit the Commission to investigate all matters 
relating to the boundary dispute between England and 
Venezuela, They may find that there is a boundary, and 
that evidence exists which will permit them to agree upon 
an actual line; or they may find, as we suspect they will, 
that no such boundary line exists. They are charged with 
duties of the very highest character. It will be possible 
for them, acting within the limits of their very indefinite 
and general power, not only to state their conclusions with 
regard to the matters in dispute, but to recommend some 
form of settlement between this country and Great Britain. 
The speech of Mr. Carl Schurz before the Chamber of 
Commerce in this city last week indicates one of the lines 
along which such action might be taken. He suggested 
that the moral weight of the Commission would be greatly 
increased if England were invited to name an equal num- 
ber of appointees, and this joint Commission were to select 
a distinguished outsider to preside, the Commission not to 
act as a Board of Arbitration, but as an Advisory Council 
to report to the two Governments. The findings of such a 
Commission would carry an authority so great that, in all 
probability, neither Government could disregard its con- 


clusions. 


One of the consolatory features of the Venezuelan inci- 
dent has been the disclosure of the growing community in 
sentiment between the two great English-speaking nations. 
It is clear that here is a new and distinct element in the 
relations of the two countries—an element which does not 
exist, for instance, between France and Germany, or be- 
tween England and Germany, or between any other two 
great powers. It is a sentiment which the Governments of 
both countries will have to reckon with. The religious public 
on both sides of the Atlantic is making this sentiment felt. 
On Thursday of last week Dr. Abbott received by cable 
the following message: ‘‘ London Nonconformist Council 
send greetings to churches of America and assurances that 
the two nations are one and indivisible.” This Council 
represents, we believe, the entire body ef Nonconformist 
Churches in London. The Presbyterian Church in Scot- 
land has also spoken in unmistakable terms, the Edinburgh 
Presbytery of the Free Church having telegraphed to the 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church in this country the 
hope that “everything consistent with the will of Christ 
will be done on both sides to secure a worthy and peace- 
ful settlement of questions under debate,’ to which Dr. 
Robert Russell Booth has responded in kindred spirit. 


> 
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The Evangelical Alliances of both countries have united in 
the request that English-speaking Christians should make 
common prayer on Wednesday of this week that “ Christ- 
like counsels may prevail in the present crisis.” The 
British authors, to the number, it is said, of thirteen hun- 
dred, have printed an address to American writers in which 
they declare that if war were to occur between the two 
countries English literature would be dishonored and dis- 
figured for a century to come: : 

“There is no anti-American feeling among Englishmen. It is im- 
possible there can be any anti-English feeling among Americans. For 
two such nations to take up arms would be civil war, not differing 
from your calamitous struggle of thirty years ago, except that the 
cause would be immeasurably less humane, less tragic, and less 
inevitable.” 

The Peace Association, at a special meeting, has passed a 
resolution urging the submission of matters in dispute to 
arbitration; Boards of Trade have sent messages of 
peace, and labor organizations in both countries have 
protested against the war talk as injurious in the last 
degree to the prosperity of the working classes. These 
expressions may be taken as voicing the feeling of the 
vast majority of thoughtful Christian people in this coun- 


_ try and in Great Britain. 


& 

Public curiosity has been excited by the disclosure that 
private interests may have something to do with the Vene- 
zuelan dispute. On the English side is a corporation, 
concerning which we know little except that it exists and 
is endeavoring to get possession of certain mines and lands 
in the disputed territory. On our side are two other cor- 
porations, one organized in New York, the other controlled 
if not organized in Minnesota, both of which have ob- 
tained concessions from the Venezuelan Government in 
the same disputed territory. There is more in this drama 
than appears publicly upon the stage. There have been 
Venezuelan agents active in the lobby, laboring with in- 
dividual members and appearing before House committees 
for the purpose of promoting these pecuniary interests. 
In some cases these agents have been ex-Ministers of 
the United States to Venezuela, who, when their terms of 
office expired, have come to Washington to promote 
Venezuelan-American interests. In one notable case the 
Minister of the United States, appointed to press our 
claims against Venezuela, when his term expired returned 
to Washington as an agent of Venezuela to urge on Con- 
gress the supervision and modification of these very claims. 
The public will be glad to know the facts in this matter ; 
it will not tolerate private influence and interest in an in- 


ternational dispute. 


While we are in a great state of excitement over the 
remote, not to say unthinkable, peril to the United States 


_from imagined British aggression on a Spanish republic in 


Venezuela, we bear with very unexemplary patience the 
destruction of American property, the hazarding of Amer- 
ican lives, the interference with American rights and liber- 
ties on Turkish soil. Thousands of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty has been destroyed there by mobs, abetted by the Gov- 
ernment. Americans pursuing a legitimate business are in 
terror for their lives, and are practically prisoners in their 
own houses, not daring to venture out, and we have thus 
far contented ourselves with insisting that they shall not 
be massacred along with their friends, and with pressing 
on the Turkish Government a claim for money reparation 
for the buildings which have actually been burned. If our 
Americanism is genuine ; if it is not a mere pseudo-Amer- 
icanism stirred up for political purposes by political organs ; 
if it is something more than an Americanism for an elec- 
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tion, it ought to express itself in a demand that our Gov- 


ernment should display, in the protection of American 
citizens in Turkey, something of that vigor which it pre- 
tends to display in the protection of Spanish-American 
interests in Venezuela. If the United States Government 
should propose an alliance with Russia and England for 
the purpose of compelling the Turk to fulfill the functions 
of government, to put an end to wholesale massacres, at 
least to furnish adequate protection to American citizens 
within its territory, the three Governments together could 
at once bring some peace out of that horrible disorder, and, 
if necessary (as we believe it is), could dethrone the present 
Sultan and establish a competent government where now 
there is nothing but anarchy. Whether this is feasible or 
not, one thing is certain: either our Government ought 
to notify American citizens on Turkish soil that it will not 
protect them and they must remain there at their own risk, 
or else it ought to furnish them protection, not merely from 
the saber of the Kurd, but from the fear and horror in 
which they are now continuously living. 


& 


Last week, for the fourth time during the present Admin- 
istration, different kinds of money were not at par with 
each other at the money exchanges. The first occasion was 
during the panic of 1893, when Government notes and 
silver certificates rose to a premium of one per cent. over 
gold. This premium (which came at the time the Admin- 
istration was insisting that the business world feared the 
depreciation of silver and paper) was due to the excep- 
tional demand for money of small denominations. This 
demand could not be met by gold coin, as gold coin was 
chiefly in large denominations, and could be met by silver 
and paper. Therefore silver and paper rose to a premium 
over gold. On each later occasion, when different kinds 
of currency have not been ata “parity” on the exchanges, 
the premium has been upon gold. The cause has in each 
instance been the issue of bonds by the Administration to 
strengthen the gold reserve. The sale of these bonds to 
buy gold has of course created for gold money a demand 
which could not be met by silver and paper money. There- 
fore gold has been raised to a premium by the very attempts 
of the Administration to prevent a premium. Gold has 
never been at a premium except in the presence of these 
attempts of the present Administration to prevent such an 
outcome. Last week’s premium upon gold extended also 
to the legal-tender notes which the Treasury redeems in 
gold at the option of the holder. The premium upon gold 
was from 1 to 1% per cent., and dealers in money would 
not furnish legal-tender notes except at about the same 
advance. These premiums were of course limited to the 
money exchanges. In all ordinary commercial payments 
silver certificates and bank notes were at par with gold and 
Government notes. In this way the country has had another 
concrete illustration of the error of the monometallist con- 
tention that a small premium upon one kind of money on 
the money exchanges is incompatible with the parity of 
different kinds of money in the general business of the 
Nation. The only argument ever advanced to indicate 
that the French bimetallic law (1803-1873) did not keep 
gold and silver at par is thus proved to be worthless. 
The Nation is being educated in the principles of bimetal- 
lism by the efforts of the Administration to establish mono- 


metallism. 


The premium upon gold, greenbacks, and Sherman Act 
notes last week was of course due to the anxiety of invest: 
ors to participate in the expected bond issue. The formal 


announcement of this issue was not made until midnight on 
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Siinday. The announcement proved a great relief to those 
who feared that the bonds would again be sold to a private 
syndicate at less than they would bring upon the open mar- 
ket. Capitalists all over the world will have the opportu- 
nity to bid for the new bonds. Only gold, of course, will be 
received in payment, and therefore in this country the num- 
ber of possible bidders will be somewhat restricted ; but an 
effort has been made to secure a “ popular ” loan by offering 
bonds of as low a denomination as,$50. The most striking 
features of the new issue are: first, the amount author- 
ized, $100,000,000 ; and, second, the absence of any stipu- 
lation for the importation of gold from abroad. The finan- 
cial world seems to have learned from the ourcome of the 
last bond issue that the forced importations of gold must 
presently be succeeded by more rapid exportations, because 
prices here cannot be raised above the foreign level with- 
out forcing the exportation of gold to where it has natu- 
rally the greatest value. The effect upon the business 
world of a $100,000,000 loan, instead of a loan of smaller 
amount, is still in 'doubt. The advocates of such loans 
generally take the position that the increase of the gold 
reserve will increase “confidence,” and perhaps result in 
higher prices. The critics of such loans, on the other 
hand, take the position that the increase of the gold 
reserve will simply take so much more money out of circu- 
lation, and result in even lower prices for other forms of 
property. Monometallists, who believe that the funda- 
mental difficulty is want of confidence in the value of 
money, commend the loan, while bimetallists, who believe 
that the fundamental difficulty is want of confidence in the 
value of other forms of property, condemn it. There is a 
conspicuous absence of belief that the gold heaped up in 
the Treasury by this bond issue will remain there, and not 
again be withdrawn by those who prefer to keep their 
reserves in the only form of money which the Government 
will take in payment for bonds. Secretary Carlisle re- 
serves the right to reject any and all bids, and receive 
bids for other bonds, if such shall be authorized by Con- 
gress before February 5. There is no probability of such 
authorization, as the Senate Finance Committee on Monday 
voted to “amend” the House bond bill into one providing 
for the free coinage of gold and silver at the old ratio, and 
requiring the immediate issue of silver certificates to cover 
the seigniorage on silver bullion now in the Treasury. 


The most noteworthy event in Congress last week was 
the speech of Senator Sherman on the financial situation. 
The most distinguished financier in the Republican party 
boldly took the position that the deficiency in the revenue 
constituted not merely the chief but the only cause of the 
bond issues during the present Administration. This de- 
ficiency, he maintained, had not only forced the borrowing 
of one hundred million dollars to meet it, but had caused 
a loss of public credit, which led the holders of our 
notes to prefer gold to these notes. Increase the revenue, 
he urged, and the public will again prefer notes to gold. 
To protect the gold reserve he would, by law, forbid the 
reissue of Government notes presented for redemption 
until gold was brought to the Treasury to be exchanged for 
these notes. He maintained that such a policy would not 
lead to the permanent retirement of the notes. Their tem- 
porary retirement, he thought, would create such a demand 
for currency that “gold will be freely deposited in ex- 
change for the more portable and convenient notes of the 
‘United States.” In order to keep National banks from 
' hoarding gold in their reserves he would, by law, require 
these reserves to be kept in legaj-tender notes. This sug- 
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gestion was probably the most important one in Senator 
Sherman’s speech. Ordinary citizens cannot afford to hoard 
gold in the hope of a possible premium. The interest 
they would lose during the hoarding more than offsets 
the gain from any possible premiums. The banks, how- 
ever, are required to hold a certain amount of money 
idle ; and they prefer to hold gold as long as special op- 
portunities are open to those holding it. Should our 
Government follow and develop the Canadian policy of 
requiring the banks to keep their reserves in legal-tender 
notes, the danger to the Government’s reserve from this 
source would be avoided. Inthe most positive manner 
possible, Senator Sherman condemned the Administration’s 
proposal to issue interest-bearing bonds to retire non- 
interest-bearing notes. The retirement of these notes, he 
pointed out, would sharply contract the currency, add 
greatly to the burden of existing debts, and arrest in- 
dustry. 


It is reported that the American and British Commis- 
sioners have agreed upon a joint report in regard to the 
Alaskan boundary, and hereafter their respective Govern- 
ments may appoint men to arbitrate permanently the line 
in question. In his message President Cleveland has 
called the attention of Congress to the desirability of com- 
pleting this work at an early date. Our boundary was 
described in the treaty under which Russia ceded Alaska 
to the United States in 1867, just as it was described in 
the treaty between Great Britain and Russia in 1825. At 
that time, however, the extreme northwest country was 
almost unknown, and the boundary was therefore a 
vague one. The existing boundary runs from the south 
end of Prince of Wales Island, latitude 54° 40’ north, 
along Portland Channel to the 56th parallel of latitude; 
then it is supposed to follow a range of mountains, 
mentioned in the treaty of 1825, west to the 1 41st parallel 
of longitude, and then north to the Arctic Ocean. As 
mountains do not exist at this particular southern point, 
however, and as the boundary was directed never to be 
more than ten marine leagues (thirty-three miles) from 
the coast, and was to follow its windings, a parallel wind- 
ing line is our boundary up to the 1 41st parallel. Oppos- 
ing this boundary, for several years the British have 
claimed, not only that the longitudinal determinations in the. 
far north are incorrect, but also that the southernmost line 
should begin at Behm, not at Portland Channel, because 
Prince of Wales Island is now discovered to be two 
islands, not one, and because the mountain range near the 
northern island and near Behm Channel suits the descrip- 
tion in the treaty. Furthermore, the ten marine leagues 
are to be measured from the island coast instead of from 
the mainland coast. Like the contentions between France 
and Brazil and between Great Britain and Venezuela, the 
auriferous character of the Yukon Valley will intensify 
the feeling as to the ultimate location of the northern part 
of the boundary, while the question as to who shall possess 
some large islands and good harbors along the southern 
line is of equal importance. 

The announcement by his friends that Governor Morton, 
of New York State, had signified his willingness to be a 
candidate for the Presidency gives additional interest to 
his message to the Legislature on New Year’s Day—the 
first Legislature of two hundred members in the history of 
the State. On that day the new Constitution went into 
effect, by which the three co-ordinate branches of the Govern- 
ment were modified, the Legislature being enlarged, the 
Governor’s term again being reduced to two years, and the 
judicial system being reorganized by the abolishing of 
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various local courts. Before proceeding to discuss New 
York State matters, Governor Morton utters these admi- 
rable words respecting the Venezuelan question : 


“ The doctrine formulated by President Monroe, and which has since 
borne his name, has become so well established in American national 
policy that there is no room for doubt as to the opinion of our people 
concerning it. Any disturbance of the existing friendly relations 
between the United, States and Great Britain cannot fail to have a 
serious effect. I cannot believe that the relations between our country 
and Great Britain will be ruptured or seriously impaired by the mis- 
understanding now existing between that country and Venezuela 
concerning the proper location of the boundary line of their possessions 
in South America.” 


As to the State finances, the amount received from the 
inheritance tax was a fourth more than last year, and it is 
shown that the increased tax-rate is due to increased appro- 
priations for State care of the insane. Governor Morten 
recommends a revision of the statutes relating to prisons 
and prison labor. Existing accommodations for insane crim- 
inals must be enlarged, and there should be a separation of 
the convicted and the unconvicted classes, both as a mat- 
ter of public policy and of physiological propriety. Inter- 
esting statistics concerning the canal question are given 
in our “ Business World.” A Compulsory Education Law 


went into effect a year ago, but the biennial school census, © 


just completed, reveals necessities for additional school 
facilities and other defects which the Legislature will be 
called upon to remedy. Upwards of $4,000,000 for the 
annual maintenance of the public schools is raised by 
direct taxation, and local taxation adds to this amount 
until its total is upwards of $21,000,000 throughout the 
State. As regards civil service, the constitutional amend- 
ment has provided for competitive examinations wherever 
practicable, bringing many offices, hitherto exempt, into 
the competitive schedule. Of all the subjects mentioned, 
however, the excise question is the most interesting, and 
we trust that the recommendation of legislation to reduce 
the number of saloons will be followed. In proportion to 
population, there are more saloons in New York State than 
in any other the statistics of which are available. The 
present excise law favors the liquor interests, does not 
protect private property from the aggressions of saloon 
influence, and gives to the violators of the law comparative 
immunity from the penalties it prescribes. 


The investigation of the Probate Court records to ascer- 
tain the present distribution of property in this country, 
begun by this journal two years ago, dnd pursued by the 
Maryland Bureau of Labor Statistics last year, is this year 
the subject of an elaborate report from the Massachusetts 
Bureau. The results reached in this latest inquiry agree 
at all points with those reached by its predecessors. The 
great bulk of the estates are less than $5,000, but the 
aggregate of such estates is but a sma#l fraction of the 
aggregate amount of property. Indeed, in Massachusetts, 
as in New York, less than half this property is in estates 
less than $50,000. So faras the present is concerned, the 
Massachusetts report is simply confirmatory of the gener- 
alizations already established. That which gives it pecul- 
iar value is the light it throws upon conditions a genera- 
tion and two generations ago. Probate Court records 
were examined for the periods 1829-31, 1859-61, 1879-81, 
and 1889-91. The distribution of property in the earliest 
period, as compared with that in the latest, was briefly as 
follows : 


1829-31, 1889-91, Percentage 
-Number. Number. of Increase. 
Estates under $50,000 ........ 3,662 14,099 285 
“ over $50,000 ......... 36 509 1,314 
Aggregate. Aggregate. 
Estates under $50,000......... $9,539,245 $70,379,372 649 


“ $50,000?......... 4,957,862 85,179,416 1,636 
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In other words, the number of the smaller estates has in- 
creased three-fold, while the number of the larger estates 
has increased thirteen-fold; and the aggregate value of the 
smaller estates has increased six-fold, while the aggregate 
value of the larger estates has increased sixteen-fold. In 
some respects these Massachusetts returns are anomalous, 
inasmuch as they indicate that the average size of the 
smaller estates has increased more rapidly than the aver- 
age size of the larger; whereas the English returns for the 
same period (and common observation) indicate that the 
increased size of the larger estates has been the conspicu- 
ous feature of modern industrial development. Neverthe- 
less, the general results of the Massachusetts investigation 
are in harmony with all the other evidence accessible, in 
showing that the smaller estates, as well as the larger, have 
increased both in number and in amount. 


The appointment of Mr. Alfred Austin as Poet Laureate 
revives the older traditions of a position upon which 
Wordsworth and Tennyson have shed of late years the 
splendor of the highest poetic genius. Mr. Austin is pre- 
eminently qualified to be an official poet; he has a digni- 
fied manner, a good command of the mechanism of verse, 
the kind of national feeling which may be described as 
provincial rather than inspiring, correctness of form, and 
a certain gravity which is easily mistaken for weight. 
He is conspicuously lacking in inspiration, and may 
be summed up as “a first-class, all-round, commonplace 
man.” Born in 1835, educated at the Catholic College at 
Stonyhurst and afterwards at St. Mary’s at Oscutt, he 
took his degree at the University of London in 1853, and 
four years later was called to the bar of the Inner Temple. 
He early showed predilection for literary work, and the 
poem entitled “‘ Randolph,” published anonymously in his 
nineteenth year, predicted his retirement from the law and 
his devotion to literature. His name has appeared on the 
title-pages of many volumes, his collected works in verse, 
which bear the imprint of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., fill- 
ing six volumes. Probably the best known of these is 
that entitled “‘ English Lyrics,” which appeared about five 
years ago. Asa prose writer Mr. Austin has unquestioned 
vigor and ability. He has written much, especially for 
the “Standard” and the ‘Quarterly Review,” and he 
edited the “ National Review” from 1883 to 1893. He is 
Roman Catholic in faith and a Conservative of Tory lean- 
ings in politics. 


Mr. Austin’s appointment must be an empty honor if he 
reads the press comments, or if he hears the comments of 
men at large. Both in England and in this country liter- 
ary men have cherished the hope that the great place left 
vacant by Tennyson would remain unfilled until it could 
be claimed by some one whose right to it was evidenced 
by work of the highest order. Both Mr. Swinburne and 
William Morris had claims upon the place, so far as genius 
was concerned, but Queen Victoria could no more have 
made Mr. Swinburne Poet Laureate than Queen Anne could 
have made Dean Swift a bishop; and Mr. Morris was out 
of the question on account of his Socialist creed. Mr. 
Watson, who has done some work of notable beauty and 
dignity, is, unfortunately, in very uncertain health. Mr. 
Dobson, a poet of real distinction in his own field, is not 
representative enough in the range of his subjects for the 
position. Sir Edwin Arnold has fluency enough for the de- 
mands of royal and national “ occasions,” but, aside from a 
certain sympathetic, interpretative power, his verse has no 
enduring or original quality. Lewis Morris has written some 
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readable verse, but very little poetry. Mr. Kipling has the 
imagination and the vital touch denied to most of his breth- 
ren, but his poetry, so far, has been along a single line. 
Mr. Gosse and Mr. Lang are men of culture and of facility, 
but neither carries weight as a verse-maker. So long as 
the position of Poet Laureate was vacant, the great fame of 
Tennyson invested it with a certain splendor which made 
it the supreme prize in the way of public recognition. The 
appointment of Mr. Austin robs it of this splendor and 
brings it down again to its old level of an official position, 
Mr. Austin will write dignified poems on public occasions. 
but he will never enrich the literature of our common 
‘language. In itsnext Magazine Number (January 25 issue) 
The Outlook will print a more extended account of Mr. 
Austin’s work and personality, with a portrait and other 
illustrations. 


Nathaniel Green Clark 


The Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Green Clark died at his home in 
West Roxbury, Mass., on Friday of last week. For thirty 
years Dr. Clark’s name has been identified with the execu- 
tive management of the American Board, and his repute as 
a preacher and scholar was second to few in the Congrega- 
tional Church. He was born seventy-one years ago in 
Calais, Vt., and received his collegiate education at the 
University of Vermont, where he served as tutor for two or 
three years. His theological studies were carried on at 
the Andover and Auburn Seminaries ; from the latter he 
was graduated in 1852, though he was not ordained until 
four years later. For about ten years previous to 1863 he 
filled professorships in the University of Vermont, first of 
English Literature and later of Latin; from 1863 to 1865 
he was Professor of English Literature and Logic. Dr. 
Clark’s connection with the American Board began in 1865, 
when he became assistant to Dr. Rufus Anderson, whom 
he not long after succeeded as Foreign Secretary. Dr. 
Clark had been a trustee in Wellesley and Mount Holyoke 
Colleges. He wrote not infrequently for the religious and 
secular press. 

It is difficult for one who knew Dr. Clark at all inti- 
mately to write of him dispassionately. For he was pre- 
eminently a man who inspired both confidence and affec- 
tion. Intellectually his temper was judicial. Had he 
studied law he would have been eminent as a judge. It 
was impossible for him to be a partisan, and in crises which 
crystallized men in opposing parties, and made identifica- 
tion of one’s self with one or the other of two contestants 
apparently unavoidable, he remained a peacemaker. The 
faculty of combativeness was left wholly out of his composi- 
tion. In the controversies which arose both in and about 
the American Board, while his judgment from the first coun- 
seled the course urged by President Mark Hopkins and 
Alpheus Hardy—the course finally adopted by the Board, 
the course of inclusiveness, not exclusiveness—even as an 
advocate of this peaceful and catholic policy he never iden- 
tified himself with the catholic party, and to the end re- 
mained, true to his instincts, a mediator. This judicial 
temper, by enabling, we might rather say compelling, him 
to see all sides of every question, endowed him with a cer- 
tain largeness of mind, and this made him statesmanlike 
rather than ecclesiastical in all his policies. Had he gone 


into politics, the party machine would have had contempt 
for his spirit though respect for his power, and he would 
have won popularity, not by falling in with the passions of 
the people, but by checking, counseling, and guiding them 
to wise results. 
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With intellectual largeness of vision, and co-operating 
to perfect it, were great sweetness of disposition and an 
absolutely unselfish consecration of life. He seemed to 
be absolutely devoid, not only of the more vulgar forms of 
self-seeking, but of the more subtle spirit of self-will which 
proud men sometimes mistake in themselves for con- 
science, and of the spirit of personal ambition which is still 
more often mistaken for enthusiasm. It was this single- 
ness of consecration which made him catholic. Hibs life 
said, what his self-distrust would have prevented him from 
saying in words, For me tolive is Christ. Therefore, who- 
ever was honestly working in Christ’s spirit to promote 
the Christ-life on the earth he welcomed as a co-laborer. 
And his spiritual discernment rarely misled him when, in 
the discharge of his official duties, it devolved on him to 
determine whether this Christ spirit was adequately pres- 
ent in volunteers for missionary service. He lived long 
enough to see the unhappy difficulties, which we doubt not © 
shortened his life, all adjusted, and the Board which he 
loved brought back to that simple spiritual foundation on 
which its founders had placed it, and on which he rightly 
judged the prosperity and even the continuance of its 
work depended. That the recent strife left so few wounds 
and so little bitterness is due to the influence of no one 
man more than to that of Dr. N. G. Clark, wise counselor, 
firm friend, consecrated saint. 


The Bond Issue 


We state in another paragraph the facts respecting the 
bond issue and the action of Congress so far as it has 
been taken or can be reasonably foreseen. Here we de- 
sire to state briefly our judgment of the transaction. 

The Government has issued $500,000,000 in notes 
expressed on their face to be payable “in coin.” The law 
which provides for that issue explicitly declares that they 
are redeemable in gold or silver at the option of the Gov- 
ernment. They are also receivable for taxes. In our 
judgment, the Government is under no obligation, express 
or implied, direct or indirect, immediate or remote, to 
redeem these notes in gold. But the President is of the 
opinion that if, in the exercise of the discretion intrusted 
to him, he were to pay them in silver, or any of them in 
silver, except as silver is demanded by the holder, gold | 
would at once rise to a premium and we should have two 
kinds of currency in this country—one a gold currency, 
with which all foreign goods would have to be purchased ; 
the other a silver currency, with which domestic debts 
might be paid; that the wages would all be paid in the 
latter currency; that the result of this double currency 
would be endless perplexity, great distress, and especially 
great disadvantage to farmers and workingmen. This 
opinion is also entertained by substantially all the expert 
financiers and bankers, and probably by a majority of the 
more eminent business men. And the President has made 
it perfectly clear that, believing this, he will, in the exer- 
cise of the discretion intrusted to him, redeem all these 
coin notes in gold. We do not share his opinion. While 
we speak of future events with hesitancy, in our judgment 
the fact that the coin notes are receivable for taxes would 
keep them at par whether redeemable in gold or not, as the 
silver certificates are kept at par, although they are not 
redeemable in gold. But so long as the President holds 
his opinion, and believes that redeeming these notes in silver 
would be disastrous to the country, he cannot do otherwise 
than redeem them in gold; and so long as the law requires 
him to receive these notes in payment of taxes arid he 
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requires himself to pay them in gold, so long he will have 
to continue to borrow gold with which to pay them. 

But for this condition of things he is not alone re- 
sponsible. If Congress is of the opinion that coin notes 
should be paid in silver if we have not on hand gold enough 
to pay them with, it should say so explicitly. If it does 
not say so, the President has a right to believe that Con- 
gress shares his opinion with him; and as Congress presum- 
ably represents the people of the United States, he has a 
right to believe that the people of the United States share 
his opinion with him. Those who think that he is wrong 
in his judgment ought not to malign his motives. They 
ought to demand of Congress that it should take away the 
discretion which it has lodged inhim. We should like to 
see the President use his option and at least try the exper- 
iment of paying the coin notes in silver whenever paying 
them all in gold threatens to drain the Treasury of its gold. 
If the result should be a permanent difference in the value 
of gold and silver, it would go far to disprove the bimetallic 
theory. If the result should be that silver remained substan- 
tially at par with gold, it would go farto disprove the mono- 
metallic theory ; and although itis possible that the country 
might suffer a temporary reverse during the period of the 
experiment, it is hardly possible that such a reverse could 
inflict more injury than is inflicted by a chronic state of 
uncertainty. In our judgment, the result of the experiment 
would be worth all that the experiment would cost. 


An Unreasonable Prejudice 


The recent war excitement has revealed an amount of 
anti-English sentiment in the United States which has been, 
to those who love the mother land, a great surprise. It is 
not wholly an inexplicable prejudice. The causes which 
have produced it are easily discerned. It has been in part 
inherited from Revolutionary times; and the recent revival 
of Revolutionary sentiment, witmessed and developed by 
such organizations as the Sons of the Revolution and the 
Daughters of the Revolution, has revived and intensified 
this inherited sentiment. The course of the English aris- 
tocracy during our Civil War indicated, if it did not demon- 
strate, a desire to see the Nation broken into fragments and 
republicanism proved a failure. Generous natures forget 
injuries and remember services rendered ; but all natures 
are not generous, and too niany Americans remember only 
the English oligarchy which let loose the Alabama, and for- 
get the English workingman who gladly .suffered want 
rather than sanction any National act in aid of slavery and 
secession. They remember Lord Palmerston, but forget 
Prince Albert and Queen Victoria. England and America 
are commercial rivals, and therivalry is not always, perhaps 
not even generally, chivalric; and the public agitation for 
a protective tariff has often been a public agitation against 
English manufacturers. Irish immigrants have imported 
their prejudices with them, and political. competitors for 
the Irish vote have sedulously cultivated the prejudice 
which statesmanship would have endeavored to allay. More 
generous motives have contributed to influence the passion- 
ate antipathy of the Irish emigrant to ‘“* Bloody England.’’ 
The American is by instinct a Home Ruler, responds to 
Gladstone’s fiery invective against England’s centuries of 
wrong-doing toward Ireland, forgets that Gladstone is 
also an Englishman, and would like to see England pay 
some penalty for her injustice. Ifthe morals of most Eng- 
lishmen are worthy of our emulation, the manners of most 
Englishmen are not. A great many traveled Americans 
have been irritated by a certain superciliousness character- 
istic of John Bull ; and when one people easily give offense 
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and another are quick to take it, antipathies are readily 
aroused. English superciliousness has infected English 
literature. The treatment of America by English writers, 
from the days of Dickens’s “‘ Notes”’ onward, has rankled 
in American breasts; we have pretended an indifference to 
English satire which we did not really feel, and the satire 
has not always been good-natured. 

Nevertheless, we call the anti-English prejudice in Amer- 
ica an unreasonable prejudice. It is unreasonable because 
it is indiscriminating ; because it remembers only Eng- 
land’s faults and forgets her virtues; because it recalls 
only the wrongs she has inflicted and forgets the ser- 
vices she has rendered. It is worse than irrational, it is 
unjust, because it desires only to repay her for real or 
fancied wrongs endured, and has no desire to recognize 
and repay the debt we owe her for great gifts received at 
her hands. 

There are two Englands: feudal England and demo- 
cratic Eagland ; oligarchic England and republican Eng- 
land; the England of a landed aristocracy and the Eng- 
land of the common people; the England of William the 
Conqueror, the Norman freebooter, and the England of 
Harold, the Anglo-Saxon martyr king; the England of 
Henry III., the ardent defender of arbitrary power, and 
the England of Simon de Montfort, the founder of the 
English House of Commons; the England of Bloody Mary 
and Bishop Gardiner, and the England of Queen Elizabeth 
and Walsingham ; the England of Charles I. and the Cava- 
liers, and the England of Cromwell and the Puritans ; the 
England of George III. and Lord North, and the England 
of the Earl of Chatham and Edmund Burke. In our Civil 
War there was an England that would have interfered to 
promote the dissolution of our Union and an England which 
forbade that interference. It was to this latter England 
that Henry Ward Beecher spoke in those famous English 
addresses ; it was the response of that England which 
prevented interference. ‘To my amazement,’ says Mr. 
Beecher in giving an account of his English experiences, 
‘T found that the unvoting English possessed great power 
in England ; a great deal more than if they had had a vote. 

. Parliament would at any time for three years have 
voted for the South against the North if it had not been 
for the fear of these common people who did not vote.” 
We call that an unreasoning prejudice which forgets 
democratic England, the England of the plain people, the 
England that protested, although in vain, against the 
attempt of the English Government to coerce the Colonies 
in 1776, and protested not in vain against the desire of 
the English Government to destroy the American Nation 
in 1863. This is the England of John Morley and Lord 
Rosebery and William E. Gladstone. This is the England 
that is equally indignant at Lord Salisbury’s pacific temper 
toward Turkey and his patronizing temper toward the 
United States. Policy and principle alike demand that we 
recognize this England as our friend, as equally desirous 
with ourselves to secure justice and equal rights for the 
common people everywhere, as equally republican with 
Americans in sentiment, and far more republican than 
the military oligarchies which rule and ruin in the so-called 
Spanish républics. Policy and principle alike demand that 
we ally ourselves to this democratic England in its undying 
hostility to feudalism everywhere, and not make war upon 
it—not even a war of words—in a blind and indiscriminat- 
ing prejudice against everything English. 

If democratic England is allied to us by its ideals, its 
aims, its spirit, no less are we bound to democratic Eng- 
land by the historic services which it has rendered in the 
maintenance and development of free institutions. All the 
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earlier- problems of free government were wrought out by 
Englishmen on English soil. All the earlier battles for our 
freedom were fought out by our English ancestry, and the 
victory won by English bravery and blood. Alfred the 
Great laid the foundations of the American Commonwealth. 
By the constitutions of Clarendon religious liberty and the 
subjection of ecclesiastics to the law of the land were 
established for America, yet unborn, as well as for Eng- 
land. The barons, when they wrested the Great Charter 
from the hands of King John, hazarded their lives and 
fortunes for us. .Simon de Montfort founded the Ameri- 
can House of Representatives when he won for the com- 
mon people a right of representation in Parliament, a 
constituent part of which has ever since been the House of 
Commons. The forty years of Elizabethan diplomacy 
prevented these United States from becoming Spanish 
colonies, subject to an Inquisition more ruthless than that 
of Spain. In the battles of Marston Moor, Worcester, and 
Culloden was achieved the deliverance of America from 
the despotism which the House of Stuart would have im- 
posed on all English-speaking peoples. To Chatham and 
to Burke not less than to Adams and to Jefferson we owe 
the recognition of American independence and the birth 
of the American Republic. Are we to forget this unpay- 
able debt to a splendid ancestry because British manners 
have sometimes offended American sensitiveness, British 
industries have put us on our mettle to compete with them, 
and British policy has been too aggressive in its methods 
and too brusque in its spirit? 

England and America should be one people in every- 
thing but government. We have one history, one faith, 
one language ; we should have but one aim. United we 
can dominate the globe with our literature, our ideas, our 
free spirit, our Christian faith. Whatever policy estranges 
these two nations is inimical to both; whoever inflames 
the prejudices of either against the other is an enemy of 
the human race. 


The Atlanta Exposition 


The Cotton States and International Exposition, which 
closed its doors in Atlanta on the eve of the New Year, 
may fairly be expected to result in material good for the 
community which created it and to the section which fur- 
nished its chief support. It was, in the main, a Southern 
exposition. What it possessed of international character 
was furnished by purely commercial! exhibits, for it followed 
too fast upon the heels of the great Chicago World’s Fair 
for foreign governments to interest themselves init. The 
same cause deprived it of as wide official recognition by 
the States of this Union as was extended even to the Cot- 
ton Centennial Exposition at New Orleans in 1884. At 
Atlanta New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
California, Alabama, and Georgia were represented by 
State buildings, but other commonwealths had offly such 
slender representation as honorary commissioners might 
' be able to secure without the appropriation of funds by 
the State. i 

Though not in the proper sense international or even 
broadly national, the Atlanta Exposition was still highly 
creditable. Nature did much to make its appearance impres- 
sive, for the park in which it was placed abounded in lofty 
ridges, which were used by the landscape gardeners with 
good effect. From a dozen points within the gates the 
whole group of buildings, soberly colored gray and green, 
could be seen, and the beauty of the illumination of the 
grounds at night was not exceeded by anything in Chicago 
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in 1893. No such stimulus to architecture as resulted from 
Chicago’s Fair can be expected of the Atlanta Exposition, 
for in the construction of all the buildings economy was 
the guiding principle, and, though there was no conspicu- 
ous instance of bad taste shown, the architecture was 
monotonous and even commonplace. Indeed, it was on 
the side of art that the Exposition was weakest. 

Yet that so great te or could have been carried 
to completion at all by the citizens of a town of barely 
100,000 people borders on the marvelous. The under- 
taking was in proportion greater than that of Chicago, and 
its projectors encountered obstacles such as the Chicagoans 
never met. Atlanta, though richly provided with railroad 
facilities, is not in the midst of a densely populated region. 
The nearest of the great Northern cities is full fifteen 
hours’ ride away. The volume of Northern attendance 
upon the Exposition was, when all facts are considered, 
amazingly large. Chicago dispatched thither in one great 
excursion nearly 2,500 people, including a whole regiment 
of militia. But it was hardly to be expected that the at- 
tendance of Northerners would be great enough to figure 
The people of the South, 
for their part, had not in late years enjoyed such wide- 
spread prosperity as to enable them to undertake ex- 
pensive sightseeing. For these reasons the attendance 
fell far below what had been anticipated, reaching only 
1,200,000 in the season of fifty-four days ; and the revenue 
from gate receipts was so insufficient as to more than once 
threaten serious embarrassment. At such times a brilliant 
illustration of public spirit was given by the Atlanta 
gentlemen who were intrusted with the conduct of the 
enterprise. Repeatedly, and with unabated cheerfulness, 
they gave of their own funds to avert threatened disaster. 

Much profit will accrue to Atlanta, and even more to 
the South as a whole, from this very creditable Exposition. 
The city has acquired a reputation for enterprise which 
cannot fail to be of advantage to it. The resources of 
the region for which it is the natural distributing point 
have been widely advertised. But, aside from the purely 
material advantages, the Exposition las profited the whole 
South in a fashion the effects of which will be long felt. 
Wise management, foresight of a sort which statesmen 
might envy, led the Atlantans to give to the colored 
people the widest possible share in the Exposjtion.- Pro- 
fessor Booker T. Washington spoke for his a on the 
opening day, and no words spoken during the entire course 
of the Exposition produced so notable an effect as his. A 
Southern audience cheered him to the echo, and the South- 
ern press applauded his address as that of a man of brill- 
lant parts and of pure patriotism. And in the exhibits 
gathered in the “ Negro Building” the thoughtful visitor 
might see evidences of the aspirations and upward striving 
of a race no longer content with being mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. 

There has resulted profit to the whole country, tao, from 
the demonstration of the spirit of hearty good fellowship 
manifested by all communities for this plucky Southern 
town. ‘The rule of the American press in dealing with the 
Atlanta Fair was 7/ nisi bonum. *Much there was that 
might have been criticised. There were shortcomings of 
plan and of execution. But the newspapers of the land 
ignored the flaws and celebrated the perfections. And 
from every quarter of the United States flocked to Atlanta 
excursions, drawn thither as much by the widespread de- 
sire to help a Southern enterprise as by any curiosity to 
see the show. If Atlanta was unbounded in its hospital- 
ity, as indeed it was, the Nation was unstinted of sympathy 
and encouragement. 
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Creeds of the Ottoman Empire 


By the Rev 


Turkish Government officially 


recognizes the following forms of 
religion: —The Mohammedans, the 
Greek Church, the Armenians, the 
Maronites, the Druses, the Jews, the 
Nestorians, and the Protestants, in- 
cluding the missionaries. And still 
others might be mentioned, for this 
classification does not adequately 
represent the religious situation of 
Turkey in detail; yet it will serve to indicate the com- 
plexion of things religious in the Land of the Unspeak- 
able Turk. These creeds, excepting Mohammedanism, 
are unwillingly tolerated in the Ottoman dominion, and 
for this reason much of the present strife and perse- 
cution are brought about. And because the recent 
massacres of Armenia and elsewhere in the Sultan’s 
Empire have a rve/igious rather than a political origin, they 
serve to call renewed attention to this strange mixture of 
rival creeds. This, however, is not a new thing, for all 
the wars against the Turk for the last half of a century 
have been religious wars; and the pulse-beat of Oriental 
times certainly indicates that when the Ottoman Empire 
goes down in final ruin (as surely it must), it will be in 
struggles provoked by the animosities and conflicts of rival 
creeds. Just as some of the sects now in the Eastern 
Church became the cause of such internal weakness that 
the Byzantine Empire was.made an easy prey to the aggres- 
sive hosts of Islam, many centuries ago, and just as Mo- 
hammedanism was established by the sword and scimitar, 
so it must perish by the sword. Certainly it is an interest- 
ing fact that Armenia, the seat of the present trouble, is 
the very soil on which Othman, the son of Orthugrul, first 
of the Ottoman dynasty, founded the empire that has borne 
his name through succeeding centuries ; and from it, as a 
center, this gigantic power has spread, until now its 
scepter is swayed over almost fifty millions of people. 
The Orthodox Catholic Greek Church, itself by no 
means a unit of faith and discipline, plays an important 
art on the stage of Eastern religions. Each country 
where this Church exists has its own national form of organ- 
ization, as the Russian, Bulgarian, Servian, Roumanian, 
Montenegrin, Austro-Hungarian, Greek, and United Greek, 
each of which differs from all the others in some particu- 
lars of more or less importance. But these different 
national phases frequently overlap political and national 
lines, so that the national religious organization is not nec- 
essarily confined to any one country. In 385 the elements 
which afterward composed the Orthodox Catholic Greek 
Church began to be estranged from the Roman See, when 
the latter began the enforcement of certain innovations, 
such as clerical celibacy and the use of unleavened bread 
in the eucharist; but the actual rupture did not occur until 
484, when the Western wing insisted on putting the word 
Filiogde into the creed, which expressed their belief that 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son, and 
not from the Father alone. From this opinion the Greeks 
dissented, and were excommunicated by the Pope; and 
though reunion has been attempted a number of times, it 
has always failed. The Greek Church teaches seven sac- 
raments, differing in administration from the Church of 
Rome in many points. Baptism is administered always 
by triple immersion, which is followed immediately by con- 
firmation. Inthe eucharist leavened bread is used, and both 
the elements are given to all communicants alike and not to 
the priests alone. Penance is a sacrament, but it does not 
require auricular confession. Unction is administered, but 
not im extremis. Marriage is dissoluble on certain condi- 
tions. The holy orders do not require celibacy, but, on 
the contrary, the patriarch and clergy must be married ; 
marriage after ordination is forbidden, however. Monas- 
ticism, organized in the Eastern Church according to the 
rules of St. Basil, is practiced by both men and women. 
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Instrumental music and graven images are forbidden in 
the churches; but the crucifix is used freely, and the 
Scriptures in the spoken language of the people are placed 
in their hands, and the devout study of them is encour- 
aged by the priests. 

The Nestorians, generally regarded as the Protestants 
of Eastern Christianity, are among the oldest sects of the 
Ottoman Empire, Nestorius, a Syrian of the early part 
of the fifth century, is generally supposed to have been 
their founder; but as a sect they claim an origin earlier 
than the age of Nestorius, dating their conversion as far 
back as the preaching of the Apostle Thomas. For this 
reason they are sometimes called St. Thomas Christians. 
In Syria they are known as Chaldean Christians, in Egypt 
as Copts, and in Abyssinia they form the Ethiopian Church, 
where, in a strange intermingling of religious elements, 
they blend Jewish and Christian rites into a curiously inter- 
esting union. The Nestorians proper reside, however, in 
Armenia and Kurdistan, claiming Jewish dissent, and try- 
ing even to establish their identity as the lost tribes of 
Israel. Through the prosecution of Cyril of Alexandria, 
the Ecumenical Council of Ephesus in 431 accused, con- 
demned, and deposed Nestorius from the patriarchate of 
Constantinople because of his Christological views. Ac- 
cording to the late Dr. Shedd, “The Nestorian Chrigt is 
two persons, one human, one divine; by which: is meant 
that there are two separate selves in Christ, with only a 
sympathetic union between them.” As a result, the acts of 
each nature derive no character from the quality of the 
other. Therefore there can be no divine humiliation or 
human exaltation in Christ. There is God and there is 
man; but there can be no God-man in Christ Jesus. For 
these views Nestorius was expelled from the Empire and 
his followers were ostracized and forbidden safety in the 
dominion of Rome. Like the Jewish Christian Church, when 
scattered abroad by persecution they went everywhere 
preaching the Word, until they planted missions more or less 
all over the East. The Jacobites constitute an important 
branch of the Nestorians, whose patriarch is always named 
Ignatius, and resides at Diarbekir, where horrible massa- 
cres have occurred recently. Two centuries later Nestori- 
anism was rent in twain by schism. One faction formally 
united with the Church of Rome under the name of Chal- 
dean Christians, subject to a patriarch of their own, who 
first resided at Bagdad, then at Mosul, and finally at Ormuz 
in the mountains of Persia, where they are now known as 
Simeonites. The other wing retained their ancient creed 
and independent organization ; their successors form the 
Nestorian Church of to-day, which numbers at the present 
time about one hundred and fifty thousand communicants, 
who, as a class, are a poor, ignorant, and degenerate 
race. They are very much oppressed and persecuted by 
the Kurds, among whom they live; though once an edu- 
cated and cultured people, they have lost their refined and 
aggressive spirit altogether. Excepting the priests, none 
of the people can read. They accept seven sacraments. 
Their services are exceedingly simple ; no symbol is used 
except the Greek cross; they have no relics, and reject the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. Their bishops are celibate, 
but their patriarchs and priests marry at will. Marriage 
is dissoluble by the sentence of the patriarch. Their fasts 
are unusually long and severe, covering nearly half of the 
year. They are a people of strong religious convictions. 
Many Nestorians would rather die than violate the law of 
their fasts; yet the standards of daily life are extremely 
low among them; lying, profanity, and intemperance are 
common vices. 

Among the creed elements of the East no one is attract- 
ing more attention in all Christian lands at the present 
time than the ancient Church of Armenia. Native legends 
assign a very fanciful origin to the religious community of 
Armenia, running back to our Saviour’s time, saying: The 
King of Armenia sent a letter to Jesus, who in response 
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sent a letter to the king, and also one of his disciples to 
preach the Gospel of the kingdom in his realm. Others 
assert that Gregory the Illuminator preached throughout 
Armenia, converted the king, and was consecrated first 
Bishop of Armenia by the Primate of Czsarea, for which 
reason the Primate of Armenia is called Catholicos. At 
Artaxata three churches, built in triangular form on the 
spot where two early saints died as martyrs for;Christ, and 
where the Illuminator saw heaven opened and the “ Only 
Born coming down” (calling it Eschmaidzin), are the most 
revered shrines in Armenia to this day. But, as a matter 
f historic fact, the Armenians gradually separated from 
the Greek Church in the fifth and sixth centuries ; and, 
becoming independent, have remained so to the present 
time. In 1439 a portion of the scattered Armenians united 
with the Roman Catholics, and became the United Arme- 
nian Church, of which there are about eighty thousand com- 
municants ; but they retain their peculiar forms of wor- 
ship. Thus the Church became divided into factions, 
fanatically opposed to each other. Besides these there 
are about twenty thousand Armenian Protestants who differ 
essentially from both factions. But the non-Roman divis- 
ion which constitutes the Armenian Church proper ad- 
heres to the Nestorian notion of the Trinity, and maintains 
the seven sacraments, but with some peculiarities of 
administration. They baptize by triple immersion and 
triple sprinkling—not either, but both. The eucharist is 
celebrated by dipping leavened bread into pure wine. Ex- 
treme unction is administered to ecclesiastics only. The wor- 
ship of saints is practiced; but the notion of purgatory is 
rejected altogether. Mass is celebrated in the ancient 
Armenian tongue, but the sermon is delivered in the 
spoken language of the people; and in prayer the Ar- 
menian always turns his face towards the sun. In killing 
an animal for food they invariably turn its head to the east 
and make upon it the sign of the Greek cross. They 
have many fast-days, but not so many feasts as the Greeks. 
Many asylums for the helpless attest their abounding 
spirit of charity; while chief among their glories as a 
people is, and ever has been, their universal toleration of 
other religions. They have a national history, founded 
upon and supported by their religious belief, of which they 
are justly proud. The Armenian Bible, translated from 
the Septuagint and Peshito versions, is not without great 
literary merit. By the terms of the Unkiar Skelessi treaty 
of 1828 a large part of Upper Armenia, including the Ca- 
tholicos of Eschmaidzin, was ceded to Russia, and there- 
fore the head of the Church issubj2cttothe Czar. Since 
1848, however, the Church has been somewhat relieved 
of the dangers of this peculiar situation by putting her 
temporal affairs under an elective council of twelve lay 
primates, the Patriarch having only the right of presidency. 
For hundreds of years this people have suffered untold 
persecutions from the Roman Emperors, the Persians, the 
Huns, the Mongolians, and the Mohammedans; but the 
five millions of Armenians in different parts of the Otto- 
man dominions who revere Eschmaidzin are steadfast in 
their faith, and will not abandon the Cross for the Crescent. 
The Maronites are a peculiar Christian sect residing in 
the Lebanon Mountains of northern Syria, and are there- 
fore under the Sultan’s scepter. Although their origin is 
enveloped in much obscurity, history records that the sixth 
Ecumenical Council, held at Constantinople in 680, con- 
demned the doctrine of the singleness of Christ’s will, 
whereupon the Monothelites seceded from the Council. 
_ These were chiefly from the Lebanon district, where this 
doctrine was accepted by the Christians generally. From 
these as a seed the Maronite Church grew up, and main- 
tained its independence against Mohammedanism until the 
Crusaders established the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, to 
which they vowed fealty, renounced,their Monothelite views, 
and acknowledged the supremacy of the Roman See, 
This obedience, however, was only nominal until the year 
1445, when they formally became a part of the Church of 
Rome; and again in 1736 fully subscribed to the Council 
of Trent. Yet, by special permission of the Pope, they 
retain their peculiar rites and customs. In the liturgy 
they use the ancient Syriac instead of the Latin; their 


priests, if married before ordination, are permitted to keep 
their wives. Convents and nunneries, organized and 
maintained after the order of St. Anthony, are numerous 
among them, having more than forty thousand members. 
They also have many saints and festivals not recognized 
in the Roman calendar. The Maronites number about 
two hundred and fifty thousand, and are a sturdy, war- 
like people, between whom and the Druses, living in the 
same region, an implacable enmity has long existed. In 
the hideous butcheries that culminated in 1860 they cer- 
tainly showed themselves a fierce and cruel people. The 
Patriarch is elected by the bishops in secret conclave ; he 
resides usually at Kesruan in winter, and at the Convent 
of Canobin, in the valley of Tripoli, in summer, and has an 
income of about $25,000 a year. The eight bishoprics of 
the Maronite Church are Aleppo, Tripoli, Jebail, Baalbek, 
Damascus, Cyprus, Beirfit, Tyre, and Sidon; their incum- 
bents also are possessed of stated revenues, and live in 
comparative affluence. 
The Druses, a religious sect inhabiting the slopes of the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon Mountains, numbering per- 
haps seventy-five thousand souls, are considered the most 
peculiar cult in the Turkish Empire. Their race is a 
mixture in which the blood of Kurds, Arabians, and Per- 
sians blend. But their religion is an even stranger inter- 
mingling of elements than their race, for it is curiously 
interwoven with Judaism, Christianity, Zoroastrianism, and 
Mohammedanism, Hakem, a Fatimite Calif of Egypt, in 
1029 proclaimed himself the representative of God and 


.Strove to found a new social order; but both he and his 


confessor, one Davazi, were repudiated. In the end, how- 
ever, the order of Druses took their name from Davazi, and 
accepted his disciple, Hamzé of Persia, as their Prophet. 
Since the seventeenth century their history has been one 
continuous record of butcheries and crime, until the inter- 
ference of the European powers in 1860, when a Christian 
Governor was placedoverthem. Yet they are independent 


of Turkish rule, pay no taxes to the Government, and are 


not liable to conscription. They have a number of cardinal 
doctrines, among which are (1) Monotheism, (2) Demiurges, 
(3) Incarnations, (4) Individual and unchanging number of 
souls, (5) Transmigration, (6) Fatalism, and (7) The Com- 
ing One ; and he will be Hakem, who, when he comes again, 
will trample under foot all who reject him, and subdue all 
who oppose his authority. The Seven Practical Points of, 
the Druses, as opposed to Islam, may be summed up as: 
. Veracity (only to one another). 

- Mutual protection and resistance. 

. Renunciation of all other religions. 

. Profession of the unity of Hakem as God. 

. Contentment with the works of God. 

. Submission to the will of God. 

. Separation from those in error and from demons. 


They are a brave, |industrious, handsome, self-possessed, 
proud, and mysterious people, and are unreliable time- 
servers in policy and practice. Prayer (in the sense of sup- 
plication), fasting, and polygamy are unknown among them. 
Illegitimacy and immorality are exceedingly rare with the 
Druse people. But, as is to be expected, their influence is 
almost nothing; and because their esoteric teachings are 
so shut up among themselves, they are not in any sense 
a missionary people, and for this reason Christian mission- 
aries have made almost no impression upon them. 

The Jews have large colonies in Constantinople, Adrian- 
ople, Salonica, Damascus, Aleppo, Jerusalem, and other 
places, and get along much more smoothly with the Moham- 
medans than do the Christians, and for this reason they 
play no part in the politico-religious agitation that now 
convulses the Turkish Empire. 


Her Secret of Popularity 
By Mary Allaire 


I am sure you would not call her pretty. There was 
nothing remarkable about her, except that she impressed 
you at once with the idea of health. At first you would 
perhaps say of her, “She is a healthy girl,” speaking only 
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of her body; but you presently found yourself thinking 
that of her mind. When she spoke of books, it was always 
of the books that have lived in the minds of people, and will 
always live, with which she was familiar. She knew noth- 
ing of the modern novels except the best ones. She quoted 
Ian Maclaren unconsciously ; she was constantly identifying 
the people she met with characters in the books with which 
she was familiar. She did it so naturally that you hardly 
remembered that the comparison was not of two people 
living. She walked through the woods and thought aloud 
some verse or line of poetry, suggested by a flower, a tree, 
a cloud ; what she read became a part of her mind, just as 
the food she ate became a part of herbody. When you 
saw her with young people she seemed to you like a young 
* girl, but when she was with little children she seemed like 
a child. She played ball with the little boys, and dolls with 
the little girls, and taught all to ride her bicycle. She 
danced with Jack, six years old, and enjoyed it quite as 
much as when she danced with her chum’s brother, sixteen 
years old. She played the piano for the children to dance 
as long and enthusiastically as she did for her special 
group of friends. 

One morning at breakfast some one asked her if she had 
enjoyed the dance at one of the houses given the evening 
before. ‘ Very much,” she replied. ‘ ’T was a sort of char- 
ity time,” she commented, half dreamily. ‘‘ Charity time ?”’ 
some one questioned. ‘‘ Yes. You know, there were a lot 
of boys who thought they could dance, who stepped on you 
and pulled you about ; none of the girls would dance with 
them the second time. They just hung on the wall. And 
a lot of little chaps who could dance, but the girls thought 
themtoo small, I tell you I was kept busy. I don’tsee how 
boys are going to learn to dance if the girls will not dance 
with them.”’ 

It was just this spirit of enjoyment that made her the 
most popular girl wherever she went. Her enjoyment de- 
pended on the enjoyment of those about her. 

She was not pretty, but you found that you thought of 
her and her pleasures ; that you were planning to give her 
pleasure more often than any of the other girls about. The 
secret was that you never heard her planning pleasure for 
herself. She always included some one else, and it was 
usually the least popular one that she remembered. 
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The Whipping-Post in Delaware 


By Priscilla Leonard 


The whipping-post is a survival. It was once the uni- 
versal custom in both England and America. ‘“ The pun- 
ishment of whipping,” says Chitty on Criminal Law, “ was 
inflicted at common law on persons of inferior condition 
who were guilty-of petit larceny and other smaller offenses.” 
The same authority says that it was first introduced as a 
method of “allowing clergy.” No “gentleman” could 
be whipped. Women were whipped as a merciful alterna- 
tive from the punishment of death for simple felonies. 
And when branding was abolished, the court was author- 
ized to substitute whipping for the same offenses. A [pil- 
lory of convenient strength was to be maintained in every 
town as an appendage to the market. ‘ Whipping is com- 
monly inflicted for minor offensés, which display meanness 
of disposition, and come before justices at the quarterjses- 
sions of the peace.” 

When the English conquered the settlements along the 
Delaware, they brought their laws and punishments with 
them. The first whipping was that of Konigsmarke, 
commonly known as “the Long Finn,” who had endeav- 
ored to rouse the Swedes against their English conquerors. 
He was whipped, branded, and transported, in 1669. In 
1719 William Keith, Governor of the counties upon the 
Delaware, with the consent of the Assembly of Freemen 
of these counties, passed an Act directing that “all crimes 
be tried and punishments adjudged according to the laws 
of Great Britain.” In this Act “such corporal punish- 
ment as the court shall think fit to inflict ” evidently refers 
to whipping and the pillory. This is the first mention of 
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it in the laws of Delaware. A few years later, in a suc- 
ceeding Act, it is explicitly directed that ‘“ twenty-one 
lashes on the bare back” be given to negroes carrying 
weapons without their masters’ permission. From this 
time on we find the whipping-post in full sway, and among 
the list of the sheriff’s fees in an Act of 1793 is, “ For 
whipping every person by judgment of court—sixty-seven 
cents.” This allowance has been augmented from time to 
time, until the present sheriff receives one dollar and a 
half for every whipping. Another Act, of 1770, provides 
that the sheriff may allow his deputy or a constable to do 
the whipping, but that ‘no negro or mulatto shail be 
employed, by any constable or other officer within this 
Government, to whip or inflict any corporal punishment on 
any white person or persons in any case whatsoever.”’ 

The present law relating to the whipping-post in Dela- 
ware is that “the punishment of whipping shall be in- 
flicted publicly, by strokes on the bare back well laid on.” 
It shall be done by the sheriff or his deputy, or by a 
constable. The whipping-post and pillory shall be in or 
near the jail-yard of each county. Women are exempted 
from whipping. The whipping of minors is left to the dis- 
cretion of the court in each case. .Whenever corporal 
punishment is a part of the judgment, the day for its execu- 
tion must be fixed in the sentence. Whenever a convict, 
at the same time, receives several sentences of whipping, 
the court shall so graduate them that, under alt:of them, 
he shall not receive more than sixty lashes, nor stand in 
the pillory more than one hour. 

Whipping is inflicted as a punishment for the following 
crimes: Attempt at poisoning, mayhem, highway and house 
robbery, setting fire to offices, vessels, or stores, burglary, 
larceny, embezzlement, making forged plates, obstructing 
railroad tracks, etc. The pillory is generally added as a 
further punishment, or else fine and imprisonment, 

‘But why,” asks the outsider, “since whipping was 
abolished in the United States laws in 1839, and even in 
the navy in 1850, does Delaware cling so fondly to it? Is 
she wiser than the rest of the country, or simply more un- 
civilized ?”” Well, it would be hard to explain, to the aver- 
age outsider, whose idea of 'the whipping-post is made up 
of a tortured prisoner, a gory cat-o’-nine-tails, and a mob 
of brutalized spectators, the easy-going indifference of the 
average Delawarean about the whole thing. The large 
majority of the citizens of Delaware, indeed, have never so 
much as seen the whipping-post, and those who have, have 
never been heard to complain of any brutality in connection 
with it. The movement for prison reform, now active in 
the State, has no condemnation for the whipping-post ; it 
fixes on overcrowded cells and idle prisoners as far greater 
causes for complaint. Many would approve, indeed, an 
extension of the punishment, so as to include the crimes 
of prize-fighting, cruelty to children and animals, and wife- 
beating, now punishable only by fine and imprisonment. 
The reasons for this general acquiescence are rooted in (1) 
the past history of the State, (2) its geographical position, 
and (3) the conservative character of its inhabitants. They 
may be briefly stated as follows : 

(1) Delaware has always had a large free negro popula. 
tion. Now, the negro is given to petit larceny, and he does 
not greatly mind being imprisoned forit. Imsomecases he 
has been known to commit petty offenses at the approach 
of winter, with the avowed desire of getting a home in jail 
until spring. This tendency can be successfully combated 
only by corporal punishment, which he does not like, and 
avoids if possible. The whipping-post has solved this 
problem for Delaware justice during the past, and its value 
is established until some better substitute can be devised. 

(2) Delaware is a small agricultural State, lying between 
the large cities of Philadelphia and Baltimore. It is a 
natural haven of refuge for criminals from both cities, and 
would be overrun with thieves and small offenders if the 
quality of Delaware justice was not bitter to their taste. 
The whipping-post is an abomination to the criminal from 
outside. He gives the State a clean berth on its account. 


One gang of bank burglars did select Wilmington as a field 


of operation some years ago. They were caught and 
soundly whipped. They had no difficulty, being experts, 


in breaking out of the old-fashioned jail at Newcastle, 
afterwards, as easily as they had broken into the bank; 
but the whipping rankled in their minds; and they left on 
record their determination never again to enter the State 
where “ gentlemen, in their line of business, were whipped 
like slaves.”” Whereat all Delaware chuckled ! 

(3) The State has no penitentiary—only county jails. 
There is no hard labor (except for tramps, who break stone 
for the roads), no solitary confinement, no system of re- 
formatory or graded punishments. Delaware is conserva- 
_ tive; she holds to the old system. And until the agitation 
for a State penitentiary is successful, to give up the whip- 
ping-post would be a mistake. When the new system 
supersedes the old, corporal punishment may or may not 
be retained; but no one objects to it now, for it fills a 
present need. 

As to the cruelty of the punishment there is only one 
opinion. It is generally too lenient rather than too severe. 
I have handled the cat-o’-nine-tails myself in visiting the 
jail at Newcastle. It is a clean, well-kept instrument, with 
nine cylindrical thongs of black leather as thick as a lead- 
pencil and over a foot long. The wooder. handle is per- 
haps two feet long and about the size of that of a broom. 
The thongs looked almost new, though the whip had been 
used for two years, so the punishments could not have been 
gory ones. The sheriff, I have heard eye-witnesses say, 
swings the cat with just enough force to make the thongs 
spread out flat on the bare back as he draws them across. 
One stroke of this kind is hardly felt; twenty-one, of 
course, become irritating ; even sixty, however, rarely draw 
blood. The warden says he has seen blood drawn only 
once in two years, and then only a drop or so. The whip. 
pings are in the jail-yard, and the public are admitted at 
the discretion of the sheriff. Children are generally kept 
out. There is never any crowd, the only exception to this 


being at the whipping of the aforesaid bank burglars in 


1873, when, to accommodate their friends in Philadelphia, 
a special train and extra steamboat were run, with the 
result that the attendance was large. The Philadelphia 
sympathizers on this occasion brought salves and ban- 
dages with them to soothe the wounds that might be in- 
flicted, and the sheriff, they say, in order not to disappoint 
their expectations, laid on harder than usual. 

Women never attend the whippings—that is, Delaware 
women. A reporter from the New York “ World ”— 
“‘ Nellie Bly,” I believe—has been the only woman present 
at a whipping for many years, and her presence was freely 
commented on. ‘“ She was a stranger,’ said one native, 
mildly, ‘‘ or she wouldn’t ’a’ done it.” Her sensational 
description of the scene, which was, to put it leniently, 
exaggerated, is preserved in the jail office for the instruc- 
tion and amusement of the public. 

In conclusion, Delaware is neither proud of her whipping- 
post nor ashamed of it. When she reads of Elbridge 
Gerry’s attempt to introduce it in New York, she cannot 
feel that it is such a bit of barbarism, since so eminent a 
philanthropist recommends its use. When she views the 
New York policemen using their heavy clubs impartially 
upon disorderly and inoffensive citizens alike, and finds 
that even in model reformatories like Elmira “ paddling ” 
is regarded as a necessary evil, she can look at her com- 
paratively mild cat-o’-nine-tails without a shudder. When 
she builds her penitentiary she may tear down her whipping- 
post, but until then she uses it, does not abuse it, and has 
no apologies to make. 


The Measure of Strength 
By Mary Willis 


_An amusing story has been going the rounds of the 
newspapers lately. A gentleman saw at the opera one 
night his barber. The next time he was in the barber-shop 
he asked the barber if he enjoyed the opera. “Not at 
all,” was the response. ‘‘ My whole evening was a failure, 
for from where I sat in the gallery I could see that your 
hair was not parted straight.” 

This man is fairly representative of a large proportion of 
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people in this world. With them one defect blots out every 
possibility of enjoyment and happiness. It is the same 
in- their estimate and enjoyment of people. The one defect 
of character obliterates the ninety-nine virtues; the one 
act of which they disapprove blots out the memory of the 
many of which they do approve. 

It is wisdom to count the pleasures, the inspirations, the 
possibilities, the virtues, which are a part of our life, and 
to let them blot out, as they surely outnumber, the sorrows, 
the weights, the defeats, the sins, of our lives. 

Is there greater folly than to go through life watching 
the crooked past? It takes strength of mind, and philosophy, 
which is but another name for intelligence, to master the 
defeats, the disagreeable things, that come to us. And it 
cannot be disputed that the positive evidence of weakness 
in any character is that of counting only the things that 
subtract from the joy of living. There are people who think 
that the measure of righteousness is the inability to laugh. 
There is no relation between dyspepsia and righteousness. 
God made this world beautiful to make his children happy. 
The trials of life, great and small, should be accepted like 
the hills and mountains met in a journey—difficult of 
ascent, but presenting greater beauty and bringing the 
climber nearer heaven in proportion to the strength called 
for in the upward journey. 

That man does not go far nor high who sits down to 
look at the difficulties that lie below him. His intelligence 
and power of reaching the full measure of the image in 
which he was created depend on his ability to forget the 
past and live in the present of triumph. 


* 


A Summer Outing in Kentucky 
By J. Cleveland Cady 


The midnight train dropped us at Berea, where hospi- 
tality and slumber were most welcome until the sights and 
sounds of ‘Commencement Day” called us to the College 
campus. 

In its grounds the College has an enviable possession— 
a grove of noble oaks some twelve acres in extent. The 
great trees give ample shade, though their trunks are so sep- 
arated that one can drive about under them in any direction 
—an advantage fully availed of on Commencement Day. 
As we drew near we saw the horses—mainly saddle-horses 
—tied or tethered under the shade in every direction, their 
color contrasting prettily with that of the greenwood, while © 
the riders, rambling about or chatting in groups, added life 
to the scene. 

The occasion was one of rare interest—the survival of a 
kind of public gathering now seldom witnessed in our coun- 
try, “‘Commencement Day” at Berea being the great 
annual holiday of that region for thirty or even forty miles 
around. On this day five thousand were present, coming 
mostly on horseback, some in large “ ox-wagons ’—drawn, 
however, by mules—and a few in buggies and antiquated 
Carriages. Over twenty-five hundred horses: were tied or 
tethered in the grove. Perhaps one’s first thought would 
be that an interest in education had drawn together these 
pilgrims. Observation, however, soon dispels that idea, 
and it is seen to bea grand social function, an occasion 
for the meeting of friends, the renewal of old acquaintance, 
the swapping of horses, planning politics, courtship, seeing 
and being seen, and the most abandoned indulgence in 
bananas, watermelon, lemonade, and peanuts. 

As one watches the arrivals he becomes impressed by 


' the clean, shapely limbs and the easy gait of the horses. 


Even the poorest and most indifferent beasts seem to have 
these characteristics. The riders are invariably erect and 
graceful, and doubtless the veriest backwoodsman could > 
give many points to our “ park riders.” 

As we watch the visitors the grotesque appearance of 
many of them adds great zest to the occasion. 

Here comes a ‘“ Hardshell” minister, a portly person 
mounted on a small mule. He sits erect, with solemn 


mien, while his feet and the long tails of his frock-coat 
easily touch the ground. He is, as it happens, the fore- 
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runner (in the procession) of an aged colored brother, who 
is decked out in “ antiques,” a bell-crowned beaver, a scar- 
let necktie, and a swallowtail coat many sizes too large for 
him. He is followed by his wife and grown-up daughter 
on one small horse. They wear enormous calashes, or 
ballaon-like sunbonnets, that give them a very droll ap- 
pearance. 

Several groups of riders follow, and then an “ ox-wagon ” 
drawn by two mules. The wagon is seated with six or 
eight chairs, and an entire family sitting in them ride in 
state, as in a Barnum pageant. 

As the hour for the Commencement exercises has now 
arrived, we leave for a time these outside scenes, and join 
the throng in the Tabernacle. 
great clear letters is seen extending across and above the 
platform ; the words are: ‘‘ God hath made of one blood 
all the nations of the earth ;” and as one glances over the 
large audience and sees the great number of respectable 
and neatly attiredgcolored people, deeply and intelligently 
interested in all the exercises, the legend seems far more 
than a mere decoration or fine sentiment—an earnest 
expression of the spirit of the College. 

The Tabernacle is a great building of temporary char- 
acter, like those erected for political conventions, and 
entirely without architectural pretensions, but on this day 
one could not fail to see much of charm in it. 

The platform was decorated with shrubs and flowering 
plants, while a fountain cleverly placed among them added 
not a little to the beauty. The officers, trustees, and 
members of the graduating class, more than a hundred in 
all, occupied the platform. Music of acreditable character 
was furnished by the vocal and instrumental societies of 
the College. As the last notes of the introductory piece 


died away, President Frost came forward and made the * 


opening address, an address characteristic of the man as 
we have learned to know him inthe “ East’’—to the point, 
simple, and in the best feeling. 

He welcomed first the old graduates who had returned 
to their Alma Mater, then the war veterans, many of whom 
were present, and to whom the contrast of Berea of 
to-day, with its nearly five hundred students, with Berea of 
war times—when its small numbers were almost stamped 
out by the fierce passions of the day—seemed a remark- 
able thing; to these veterans he gave a stirring greeting ; 
next the mountain people, whose homes he had personally 
visited, and who were present in large numbers, were made 
to feel that they were the welcome guests of the interesting 
stranger who had eaten and lodged with them in their 
cabins. All were visibly moved by the heartiness, tender- 
ness, and sincerity of the speaker, and the keynote for the 
day was most happily given. 

The exercises which followed compared favorably with 
those of the most of our Eastern colleges. The speakers 
were partly white and partly colored, and from both sexes. 
The impression this made was nota strange one, but rather 
that it was a broad, generous school, opening its doors to 
all seeking its aid—that it could not be true to its princi- 
ples and refuse the most humble. 

As we glance over the Commencement platform, we 
observe particularly the “faculty ”—a very intelligent and 
sensible-looking body, people evidently accustomed to 
“plain living and high thinking ” (and no doubt as to the 
high thinking). 

Conspicuous among them is the snowy head of the ven- 
erable John G. Fee, one of the founders of the College, 
and a man with a wonderful fhistory. He was one who 
** counted his life not dear to himself” in championing the 
cause of the oppressed. Seven times he was borne from 
home by angry mobs and threatened with torture and 
death, but, though frail in body and of a delicate, sensitive 
nature, he never for a moment flinched, or in any way com- 
promised the cause he had at heart. He was carried 
_ safely through these perils by most singular providences, 
and at an advanced age lives to witness the success of the 
work for which his life has been spent. 

Of the twenty Trustees of the College, hardly any are 
absent, although they come from places as widely scattered 
as Boston, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. Sitting 
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among them is a visitor who watches with keen interest all 
that goes on. His face indicates a large experience and 
an active participation in the great struggles of life; his 
keen, deep-set eyes seem to take in everything and look 
through everything. This is Dr. Pearsons, of Chicago, 
who in the afternoon creates the sensation of the day. 
At the close of a capital address, in which he tells of his 
early ambitions and struggles, and stirs both hope and 
enthusiasm in the students before him, he turns to the 
President and Trustees, and offers to the College for a 
perpetual endowment the sum of $50,000, provided they 
will raise for the same purpose $150,000; and he assures 
them, from his knowledge of such affairs, that with the 
lever he now puts in their hands they can doit. The feeling 
is intense. Soon a slip is handed to the President. It is 
the first subscription, $2,500. It comes from one hundred 
students, who pledge themselves for $25 each. What 
this will mean in the way of self-denial and exertion, on 
the part of those who are already struggling to support 
themselves in college, can hardly be understood by an 
outsider. Probably no other gifts will cost the donors so 
dearly. 

As much the largest part of the gathering is without the 
Tabernacle, we yield to the strong attraction to mingle 
with the “ outsiders.” 

They are free to talk, and by no means resent the in- 
trusion of the “ stranger ” into their groups and confabs, 
To a knot of mountain boys, a young man who rejoices in 
the name of “ Gordy” is setting forth his ability to get on 
in the world. “ Ye see, I swap my hog for a gun, and the 
gun I swap for a hog with a litter, and nex’ I swap them 
off for a hoss, and larst I swap him off fora hog and 
twenty dollar.” General approbation is expressed at 
these thrifty speculations, and we turn from “Gordy” to 
a couple of old fellows in homespun. 

“ Howdy! How’s yer wife, Elias?” 

“Oh, she’s running, puling around. She keeps a-grunt- 
in’,”’ 

This doubtless indicated a state of nervous prostration 
that in many localities would have caused a cessation of 
the wife’s activities, but in the mountains of Kentucky 
involved only a mild and almost unconscious remonstrance 
against the duties of life. 

Not far distant a man with a deep voice has the atten- 
tion of quite a group, and we feel a desire to be included 
with them. As we draw near he is seen to be a “ Hard- 
shell preacher.” , 

“‘ My bretheren,” he is saying, “hit allers is my practis 
to unfold the Scripters—ah—to wzfold the Scripters—to 
up/o/d the Scripters. I begins ciar back—ah—in Geneses 
—ah—and I goes on down—ah—thru the profits, and 
’postles—ah—David and Abraham—ah—unfoldin’ the 
Scripters—ah—mind you, bretheren—ah—unfoldin’ the 
Scripters—ah. A preacher should do this—ah—’cos how 
is the sheep to be fed—ah—if hit isn’t done—ah? Sol 
goes on unfoldin’ until I come into the New Testament— © 
ah—an’ that I unfold from the Old—ah—tright into the 
New—ah—clar down, clar down to Revylations—ah—and 
this, bretheren, is a preacher’s bounden duty—ah—to 
un—” At this point I solemnly interrupted: “I have 
noticed, as this Commencement Day crowd unfolded itself 
here, that they came on a very interesting lot of horses. I | 
have hardly seen one that was not clean-limbed and had 
not a delightful gait.” The preacher turned to me, a 
vivacious and enthusiastic manner replacing his former 
unctuous one, and exclaimed : 

“See here, stranger, yu’re right. You az got it jess 
about perzacly right; thar ain’t nothin’ like um, and, 
stranger, w’at’s more, I’ve got the likeliest colt in the hull 
place. I brought hit down with me jess to show what a 
raall good hoss was like. It’s as purty asapicter. There 
ain’t nothin’ like hit on the groun’s, an’, stranger, yer 
couldn’t hev a better hoss ter tak home with yer than my 
little Ad-jo-ni-ja. Say, stranger, there isn’t but one beast 
in this yer place fer you to look at a minit, and sense yer 
want it ter tak up tu the Norther part of our kentry, I’ll 
let yer hev it reasonable. I wouldn’t impose on a stranger. 
I may tak jess a leetle advantig of our home folks, but not 
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with a stranger, oh no! I wouldn’t tak advantig of a 
stranger. The Scripter says we should entertain strangers 
unawares, and tak the side of the widders and orfin, an’ I 
allers like to du my shar. Say, stranger, won’t yer come 
with me and see the colt? It’s a refreshing walk right 
over the other side of the grove—”’ 

Nothing but the most emphati€@ protests that I could not 
possibly take a horse home relieved me from the eager 
importunities of the preacher-jockey. 

As the time for midday refreshment approached, the 
large booths for the sale of bananas, peanuts, lemonade, 
and the luscious watermelon were thronged by crowds 
who fairly reveled in these delicacies. No provision, how- 
ever, seemed to be made for the twenty-five hundred horses 
scattered about the grove, and I said to a rustic whose 
face was almost buried in a huge watermelon : 

“You have no difficulty in getting enough to eat here, but 
how about your horse? where will he get his dinner?” 
Withdrawing his face and dripping beard from the ruby 
mass, he replied: 

‘His dinner! Why, stranger, he had /hat yisterday.” 

Later in the day, when a severe thunder-storm came up, 
I asked another what they would do with their horses, ex- 
posed as they were to the drenching rain. 

“‘ Well, stranger,” he replied, “I reckon they are used to 
the in-e-kal-i-ties of the Kentucky climate.’’ 


** Don’t you want to see the homes of some of the moun- 
tain people?” said the Enthusiast the morning after Com- 
mencement. “Let us go up the Knob and get an idea of 
the topography of this part of Kentucky.” The ride to 
the “ Knob ” was through a valley with winding road, pretty 
streams, and the picturesque cabins of mountain people 
“‘ who had overflowed from the mountains,” as the Enthu- 
siast explained. The “Knob” itself was reached by a 
wooded road of steep ascent. Once at its summit a beau- 
tiful panoramic view burst upon the vision. At the north- 
east were range upon range of mountains with sunny valleys 
and beautiful peaks, while at the west and south, as far as 
‘tthe eye could reach, lay the great plains of the “ Blue 
Grass” region. Between the mountains and the plains 
are a series of little hills, as though the forces that elevated 
the mountains were not entirely spent with the uplift of the 
last range, but had had several minor spasms. These are 
called the ‘‘ foot-hills,” and such is the sight of Berea—a 
fine plateau on these little hills between the mountains and 
the plains. 

Kentucky is thus strikingly divided; the grand mountain 
region of the northeast, and the fertile plains on the south- 
west—the latter called the ‘“ Blue Grass” on account of 
the peculiarly thrifty, high-growing grass that blossoms with 
a little blue flower in early June. The inhabitants of each 
region are as characteristic as the soil. The dwellers of the 
mountains, cultivating their small gardens, raising a few 
* razor-back”’ hogs, and obtaining the rest of their support 
by hunting and fishing, live in poverty, yet they are willing 
to share all they have with the “stranger,” and are pos- 
sessed (the young men especially) of some manly traits 
that make them very attractive, and that made their fathers 
an irresistible force in the war for the Union. 

On the other hand, the people of the fertile plains, as is 
well known, are large and prosperous stock-raisers, their 
“Kentucky thoroughbreds” being famous the country 
over. Their farms are large, their circumstances affluent, 
and their hospitality generous, though without the sacrifice 
involved in that of the mountaineers. 

One does not have to go far from Berea before coming 
upon the log cabins of mountaineers—small, low buildings 
‘with a large chimney of stone at one end. These are the 
homes of those who have “ overflowed” and settled in the 
“‘ foot-hills.” Now and then one shows unmistakable signs 
of prosperity which the nearer approach to civilization 
has rendered possible. Sometimes a family has settled 
near Berea, that the children may be educated; occa- 
sionally the sense of the value of money has become so 
sharpened that the father will expend almost nothing upon 
the family. One of this class, entreated by his daughter 
to give her an education, stubbornly declined. Her strong 
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desire, however, was not to be baffled, and she took 
apparently the only way open to her to secure the needful 
funds. She bought with the little means she possessed a 
litter of “razor-back”’ pigs, raised them on the wild free 
mountain land, and at length marketed them herself, re- 
ceiving money sufficient to carry her through a part of the 
year at the school. This she repeated, and declared she 
would continue to do until she graduated ! 

The writer met her at Commencement time—a large, 
sensible-looking young woman, with pleasant address and 
manners, a person likely to be a valuable member of soci- 
ety wherever her lot might be cast. | 

In most cases, however, the families are really very poor, 
and the son or daughter sent to school or college occa- 
sions, for the first year or two, most pinching sacrifices on 
the part of those remaining at home, even though a portion 
of the expense is defrayed by the labor of the pupil in work 
which the College furnishes through its farm, printing-office, 
or its various industries and housekeeping. 

The poverty of those at home was illustrated by the 
remark of a mountain girl who had been so fortunate as to 
secure a place in the family of one of the Professors to 
assist in household work and so defray her expenses. The 
Professor’s wife, aware that poverty often arises from a 
lack of carefulness and economy in little things, determined. 
to train her carefully in this respect. 

Among other things, she taught her to gather up and 
assort the scraps of food after meals, and one day said to. 
her : 

“When you were at home, what became of what you had 
left over?” 

“We never had any,” was the reply. 

As we ride along, the beauties of the scenery, the chang- 
ing effects of the lofty peaks, the mountain lakes skirted by 
the luxuriant elder in cream-white bloom, mirrored in the 
water blue with sky reflections, the dark background of 
hemlock or cedars, all evoke the heartiest enthusiasm. 
The sight of a cool, bubbling spring among the rocks, a 
little distance from a roadside cabin, makes us all feel a 
thirst we had scarce suspected before, and we stop “ Boni- 
face”’ to enjoy the refreshment of the spring. Somewhat 
puzzled how to proceed from lack of a drinking-cup, we 
pause a few moments for reflection. While thus waiting 
a young fellow comes down from the cabin with cup in 
hand. He had divined our need, and with kindness of 
heart came to our relief. His attire consisted of trousers 
and shirt, so ragged that they hardly kept together—a mass 
of tatters. Yet he had an attractive face; one could not 
but{feel drawn to him—a young American of sound body,. 
kind heart, and a certain native manliness. 

Two or three years at ‘‘ the school,” could he have them, 
would make him a boy to be proud of, as it had numbers 
whom we saw there whose origin was quite as humble. 

* One of the rides took us to the “Sulphur Springs.” 
This region, as well as the neighboring portions of Vir- 
ginia, is prolific in sulphur springs; ‘‘ Red,” ‘* White,” 
* Blue,” and, indeed, probably all the colors of the rainbow, 
are used in the nomenclature. On this occasion the place 
proved more of an attraction than the spring—a grove of 
several acres wooded by giant trees that made people seem 


- aS pygmies, and a large cleared space in the center—a nat- 


ural amphitheater. Under the trees in the background 
were rows of whitewashed cabins for visitors in case of 
storm, or for refreshments, as this was a “‘ summer resort ”’ 
for political and other gatherings. 

One could easily imagine an old-time assemblage—per- 
haps a barbecue ; (the surrounding woods filled with horses; 
crowds of people listening to fervid “ oratory under the 
lofty trees, and jolly feasting later on. Our praises of this 
place did not greatly move the proprietor, and at length 
we found that his particular pride was his little garden, 
which he took great pains to have us see, dwelling upon its 
thriftiness, and his persevering labor therein. 

There was, unfortunately, little that a fair regard for 
truthfulness could permit us to praise ; but finally it was 
remarked of some rows of backward and belated beets 
that “ probably their tops would make excellent greens.” 

‘Vis, that they would, stranger; but I don’t care much 
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for greens unless I can have seldom with ’um, and I ,haven’t 
seen none of that fur a long time.” 

‘Seldom? What is that ?” we inquired. 

“Why, hit’s good cured bacon. 
because hit’s only once in a great while we get it.” 

The picnic supper, taken at a rude table under the trees, 
was simple and charming. The isolation, the quiet, solemn 
grandeur of nature about us, was deeply impressive, and 
only as evening drew on did we reluctantly turn our faces 
homeward. Here we found waiting an old mountaineer, 
who had some business with the Enthusiast. After it 
was finished he entered into general conversation, quite to 
our gratification. He had served through “the war” in 
the Union army, and was one of those who raised the flag 
on Lookout Mountain. 

Since the war he had been a hard-working man, slowly 
but steadily bettering his condition. Though entitled to 
a handsome pension, he had never taken it—‘“‘ thought it 
would be lowering his service to his country,” and spoke 
with strong feeling on the demoralizing influence of pen- 
sions upon people of his acquaintance. The spur to 
activity was gone, he said, and the tendency to settle down 
into useless and then criminal laziness was jrresistible. 
He had reared a large family, nearly if not quite all of 
whom had been educated at Berea. Those that the writer 
saw were young people of whom any father might be proud 
—fine specimens of manhood and womanhood, with frank 
and engaging manners. It was difficult to realize that they 
were the children of a man whose lot had been so hard 
and circumscribed, and whose appearance was so in con- 
trast with theirs. As the reader probably knows, the 
“mountain people’ are descended mainly from English 
and Scotch ancestry. One is impressed everywhere with 
the excellence of the stock, as seen in the young people 
before the repressive conditions of mountain life have 
dwarfed or disfigured it. Wher, instead of the latter, edu- 
cation and development have shaped the character, the 
results are surprising. 

A few students from the North are found in the College, 
attracted by the economy possible. To a young man 
whose home was but a few miles from one of our Eastern 
universities (and who came down to Berea on his bicycle) 
the writer asked : 

‘* What led you to come here? Why did you pass by co!- 
leges so near home ?” 

‘* Because,”’ was the reply, “‘ it was my only hope of get- 
ting a college education. Look at my clothes [a very cheap 
and well-worn suit] : do you think I should be well thought 
of at the great colleges in such clothing? But it’s all right 
here; no one thinks of such things. I am just as well 
liked. And how could I maintain myself at an Eastern 
college? To be sure, those who have been well prepared 
often get work as tutors and teachers, but my life has been 
spent in business—not a favorable preparation for such 
work, I simply could not support myself there. Here I 
get some work from the college, and in vacation time I go to 
one of the nearest cities and get employment that helps a 
good deal. So, with the very small expense for board and 
tuition, I shall just manage to pull through—a thing I could 
do in no other place I am acquainted witb.” 

The mingling of such youth with the mountain boys is 
very favorably regarded; it is clearly to the advantage of 
both classes. 

One beautiful morning, after a refreshing shower, the 
Enthusiast proposed an excursion into the other portion of 
Kentucky, “‘ the Blue Grass.” 

It was a delightful ride, over good roads and amid farms 
and estates abounding in prosperity. Here and there are 
manor-houses dating back to Revolutionary times—houses 
that invariably possess character and dignity, and, located 
usually on some sightly knoll, are the crowning beauty of 
the estate. It is only as we draw near the towns and see 
the splurgy, barbarous work of their modern architects, 
that a feeling of faintness comes over us. 

The sightly location of the old houses not only empha- 
sized the point of control and ownership, but commanded 
also a view of a large part of the preperty which was both 
pleasant and convenient. Most of the buildings were 
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of brick, in a simple, dignified, classic style. One of a 
Tudor character was noticed, possessing several large 
gables, all of which were completely covered with English 
ivy ; the whole was framed in by lofty trees, and as a 
burst of sunlight suddenly illumined one portion it was 
strikingly beautiful, an object not to be forgotten. 

Such were the closing scenes of the outing in Kentucky 
—scenes most pleasing to recall, yet not touching the 
heart as does the memory of the mountain cabin, the young 
American, ruddy of countenance and ragged as to attire, 
offering his “‘ cup of cold water” and unconsciously offer- 
ing the opportunity for a good investment to those who 
would help him to education and usefulness. 


The Science of Not 
By Alice Wellington Rollins 


“‘T am determined to do nothing else till I find those 
scissors !” 

There was no necessity for her immediate use of the 
scissors. She was simply, as women are wont to Say, 
“punishing herself” for not being able to find them. 
Moreover, it was an irritating thing; the scissors must 
be somewhere within a radius of three feet ; yet apparently 
they were not, and the animate thirsted for vengeance over 
the inanimate, but, as usual], could not conquerit. Having 
finally been forced to break her word to herself, and driven 
to do something else if she proposed to accomplish any- 
thing, she reluctantly sank into a chair at her writing-table 
and took up a little book waiting to be read or reviewed 
after the scissors should be found. 

The scissors were under the book. 

As nearly as I can find out, they always are. If you 
want to find something and cannot, stop trying and you will 
findit. I fear I am revolutionary, and like to upset ac- 
cepted theories of behavior. Certainly I love paradoxes. 
Truly I love the woman who, in giving advice to one of the 
insane people who imagine they can thrive by advice pro- 
vided they ask for it—gratuitous advice she ignored, like 
everybody else—added, as her recipe for the right conduct 
of a household, “ And a little wholesome neglect, please.” 

‘‘ Not” is such a preposterous and getierally disagreeable 
little adverb that it is worth while to try to discover any 
good quality that it may possess. Concentration of pur- 
pose has been so lauded for generations that one hardly 
dares to look opposition in the face, and remember that 
Napoleon’s purpose was supremely concentrated and that, 
after al], he came to grief—to a grief mammoth in propor- 
tion to the concentration of his energy. Nothing is easier 
than to write an essay with innumerable fllustrations on 
either sidé of a question. Diffusion of interest is, in its 
way, every bit as valuable as concentration. If you quote 
to me Goodyear’s absolute devotion to a single idea 
for years and years of disappointment and failure, I shall 
tell you that if he had occasionally thought about some- 
thing besides india-rubber, perhaps he would have suc- 
ceeded sooner. I shall cite “The Middleman” as an 
example, for although “The Middleman” is a bit of dra- 
matic literature, its force lies in its application to real life. 
The man who spent years and fortunes in buying coal to 
keep up his furnaces, and who was in despair when his 
money gave out and the furnaces became cold, at the 
time when he thought that just a little more heat would 
have perfected his pottery, found that the accident had 
saved him: what the china had needed was less heat 
instead of more. Absorbed ina “ St. Nicholas” puzzle about 
trees, I had solved it allexcept one name: “ Weall looked 
very ,’ the puzzle being to fill in the blank with the 
name of some tree. Tired at last, I threw down the maga- 
zine and took up Weir Mitchell’s new novel. I had turned 
but a few pages when I came to the heroine and her father, 
rowing up the stream “under the spicy sfruce trees.” 
“Spruce”! the puzzle was solved simply by laying aside 
the “ St. Nicholas” and thinking of something else. ow 
often, in nesting and flying time, have I seen a young bird 
take refuge ina bush from which I knew it could not make 
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a long flight all at once ; fixing my eye with closest inten- 
sity on the spot where it had disappeared, but looking for it 
in vain, minute after minute. Discouraged, I have given it 
up and turned my eyes to look for other birds ; when, cast- 
ing my glance back casually from force of habit, the downy 
little cluster of feathers would touch my eye at once. How 
often, in a locality where I had been told there was maiden- 
hair fern, have I sought anxiously, but in vain, in the thick 
underbrush and crowded woods, until I succeeded by pay- 
ing less attention and letting my eyes wander carelessly 
where they would. How often, hunting for fringed gen- 
tians, have I cast my eyes far away over the level marsh, to 
find at last, to my mortification, that I had been walking 
over them! And every one is familiar with the advantage 
of leaving an unsolved problem over night, for the inspira- 
tion that comes from a night of, not thought, but sleep. 
Do we not oftener remember with thankfulness things we 
have not said, than sigh with regret over things we have? 
“Silence is the keenest reproach,” says Henry James ; 
and it is also sometimes the sweetest assent, the most pow- 
erful argument, the most effective appeal. ‘‘ We have left 
undone the things we ought to have done ;” ah, yes! but 
we have also, fortunately, left undone a great many things 
we thought seriously of doing, but ought not to have done. 
What is to be done? is an all-absorbing question: what 
shall I do to be saved? What shall I do for my children ? 
What shall I do to keep happy? Excellent questions all ; 
but do not forget the intrinsic excellence, also valuable, in 
remembering what it is best not to say, not to think, not 
to read, not to see, not to do. 


% 
Housekeeping in Turkey 


By Agnes Bajley Ormsbee 


One of the first things that the missionary’s wife in the 
Turkish field has to yield to is that she cannot go to mar- 
ket, be she ever so respected in her work, or be there ever 
so large a Christian population. She would be mobbed, if 
she tried it, by the hoodlums of the town, as one determined 
American woman foundout. Although marketing may not 
be one of the dearest delights of the housewife, when she 
is entirely cut off from it its pleasures seem doubled. As 
a result the American housewife has to depend entirely 
-upon the choice of her native cook for her daily menu. 
She does not know what is in the market, consequently 
she cannot select. The most she can do is to suggest this 
or that, or say, ““We haven’t had that for a long while.” 
There is one good point in favor of the cook’s marketing, 
and that is, the people of the bazars would chargé the mis- 
sionaries excessively, and the native cook ‘knows the 
ropes.” It follows that the cook must be a man, as no 
native woman goes to public places. | 

The cook wears the native costume of gay cotton trousers, 
a shirt-like garment, a jacket, voluminous belt, and a red fez 
indoors and out, but so far yields to American tastes that 
he will don the white apron, at least to wait on the table. 
His duties are to prepare the meals, “do”’ the dishes and 
attend the table, market, and buy the wood for fuel. This 
latter is a long-winded affair, because it takes three hun- 
dred or more “loads ’”’ of wood for a year’s supply. But, 
although my lord the cook will buy the wood, he never 
brings a stick of it into the kitchen. That is menial. A 
woman does that! 

More servants than would be employed at home are 
needed. Hours of their time are taken to get common 
raw materials ready for use. But servants’ wages are 
small, and they feed themselves. A cook is liberally paid 
who gets an equivalent of $7 a month. The house- 
maid gets $2.50, while twenty-five cents amply pays the 
laundress for her two days’ work each week. Turkish 
women wash their clothing, which is worn day and night, 
once a fortnight, but they never iron it. So the laundress 
has to be taught ironing as well as the cook the art of 
washing dishes. A woman gladly brings the wood and 
keeps the great earthen jars in the house full of water for 
ten cents a week; while a hostler, to care for the horses 
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and mules of several families, is happy with $6 a month 
wherewith to support his wife and four or five children. 

One of the hardest things for the homekeeper to adjust 
herself to is the lack of butter. The natives do churn by 
swinging milk back and forth in a goatskin; but as the 
hairs are in the inside of this rustic churn, the butter does 
not attract American buyers. So the missionaries accus- 
tom themselves to butterless bread, rolls, and vegetables, 
and learn to use the fat from sheep’s tails for frying and 
shortening purposes. The tails of these Turkish sheep often 
weigh from twelve to twenty pounds, and are as broad as 
the body of the beast, and almost as long as the sheep is 
tall. Out of this big tail, which is the true one with the 
spinal column in it, hangs a smallone. These tails are cut 
up and tried out like leaf-lard, and the fat is kept in stone 
jars. The cow is a joke in Turkey, so small and stunted 
is she; but the hostler is indignant if asked to feed or 
milk her, A woman does this for ten cents a week. 
Goat’s milk is largely used ; but its flavor is so strong that 
American palates prefer sheep’s milk. 

The only meat known is mutton, but the cooks are skill- 
ful in producing a great variety of dishes which are really 
delicious. Among them is a dish called yepruk, which con- 
sists of chopped, uncooked mutton and raw rice highly 
seasoned with pepper, allspice, and salt, and laid in grape- 
leaves. These are then tied up with thread and the mix- 
ture boiled in water in which there is a little citric acid. 
The same mixture is put in the ajdor, a vegetable similar 
to our cucumber in taste, and then boiled and called . 
dolma. Kabobs are pieces of mutton strung on an iron 
skewer and roasted over the fire. A7/fa is chopped mut- 
ton, highly seasoned, and squeezed around this skewer and 
broiled. 

But while there is no choice in meats, there is plenty of 
poultry and game. Partridges are three cents, and wild 
boar, secretly got into the city for missionaries to buy, is 
very cheap. To think of eating “a dear gazelle”! Yet 
this they do, stuffing him with rice, chopped mutton, and 
almonds, and pay seventy-five centsfor him. Our national 
bird can be bought disguised under the title of Egyptian 
hen, but he is costly. One must pay as high as forty cents 
for a good one; but when he is stuffed with rice, mutton, 
and almonds, he is a toothsome reminder of “the land of 
the free.”’ 

If the household can have no butter, it is not restricted 
in vegetables and fruits. Ochra, egg-plant, cabbage, toma- 
toes, beets, lettuce, string beans, yellow corn, squashes, 
and native peas are plentiful. Walnuts, almonds, filberts, 
and pistachio-nuts are a drug in the markets. Cherries, 
plums, apricots, peaches, apples, pears, figs, grapes, and 
olives, of the most delicious varieties, make glad the — 
housewife. She follows in the footsteps of her country- 
women, and preserves them for use in the rainy winter 
months ; but her eyes are never brightened by a basket of 
strawberries, for Asia Minor produces none of the small 
fruits. Raisins are the tutti-frutti gum of the land. Every 
one is munching them, and native mothers keep them in 
their pockets, and stuff them into their babies’ mouths if 
they show any sign of crying at prayer-meeting. Servants 
have to be taught every simple thing, and how to handle 
and care for the various utensils. Breaking or injuring 
them is a serious matter, for nearly everything has to come, 
perhaps, thousands of miles, and once broken there is no 
one to repairthem. The missionary wife must be fore- 
handed, and plan ahead for six months. Has she pins, 
thread, needles, tape, brooms, clothing enough? Does she 
need adress? That must, at the least distance, come from 
England, unless, perchance, she can content herself with a 
cheap native cotton, or wishes a dainty native silk. Has the 
spring of her watch broken? She must wait to send it by 
some one to America. 

She must be steady and prudent in her desires, for she 
cannot send capriciously for boxes across the sea. There 
is the heavy freight bill to consider, and the Turkish official, 
who frequently helps himself to “tribute” from her most 
longed-for clothing or materials. Yet, with all its priva- 
tions, the American woman seldom draws back from this 
her chosen field of work. 
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For the Little People 


A Nursery Song 


Oh, Peterkin Pout and Gregory Grout 
Are two little geblins black ! 
Full oft from my house I’ve driven them out, 
But somehow they still come back. 
They clamber up to the Baby’s mouth, 
And pull the corners down ; 
They perch aloft on the Baby’s brow, 
And twist it into a frown. 
And one says “Shall!” and t’ other says 
“Sha’n’t!” 
And one says “ Must!” and t’ other says 
“Can't!” 
Oh, Peterkin Pout and Gregory Grout, 
I pray you, now, from my house keep out! 
But Samuel Smile and Lemuel Laugh 
Are two little fairieslight : 
They’re always ready for fun and chaff, 
And sunshine is their delight. 
And when they creep into Baby's eyes, 
Why, there the sunbeams are ; 
And when they peep through her rosy lips, 
Her laughter rings near and far. 
And one says “Please!” and t’ other says 
“Do!” 
And both together say “I love you!” 
So, Lemuel Laugh and Samuel Smile, 
Come in, my dears, and tarry a while! 
—St. Nicholas. 


How Dixie Got in the Picture 
By Florence Maude 


It was just at dinnertime. Five pairs of 
knives and forks belonging to five little Baers 
suspended operations. 

“Who is it?” they cried. The five little 
Baers had good lungs, so the chorus was pretty 
loud. 

“Tt’s aman with acamera. Wants to take 
a picture of the house.” 

This announcement brought a chorus so 
strong that Father Baer could do nothing but 
stand and smile—not at all an unusual thing 
for him to do, for Father Baer was an easy, 
good-natured sort of man. 

After a medley of “ Do!” “ Let’s!” from the 
little girls, and “ Hi! going to have our picture 
took !” from the boys, the five scrambled from 
the table, almost before Father Baer had fin- 
ished saying: 

“Come on, every one of you. Bring the 
baby, mother. We couldn’t have the picture 
without the baby.” 

The family trooped out, the boys tumbling 
over one another in their haste to be the first 
one out. The traveling photographer’s wagon 
stood near. The man was getting his camera 
in position. He looked smiling, as if he 
thought the little brown house nearly covered 
with vines was a good subject. Perhaps it 
was the family. 

All at once some one cried, “ Where’s 
Dixie?” How could they have forgotten 
Dixie? The chorus took upthecry. Dixie 
was a little black girl, who was found by 
Mother Baer, and was taken in the family that 
she might help with the dishes and assist in 
looking after the crying needs of the youngest 
Baers. The family picture would hardly be 
complete without Dixie's shining face in the 
background. 

“T ain’t goin’ to be took !” shouted a voice 
near at hand. 

“ Oh, do!” shouted the five in chorus. 

But no amount of coaxing would de it. “I 
ain’t goin’ to be took,” was her persistent an- 
Yo’ jus’ 


swer. “I tell you I ain’t goin’ to be. 
go ‘long. I ain’t goin’ to have that thing p’int- 
in’ at me.” 


But Dixie’s curiosity was great. By the time 
the family were arranged in proper position, 
and Mother Baer said she thought they ought 
to look as natural as possible, after which Fritz 
insisted on perching himself on the fence, and 
Tom, the baby, set up a howl every time every- 
body else was ready—but, as I was saying, by 
the time the family were arranged, a little to 
the west of the house so as to get the best 
view, Dixie took it into her head to watch the 
proceedings from the side door. 


Softly opening the door so as not to disturb 
the rigid posture of the family group, she cau- 
tiously poked her head out. Her thick lips 
were parted, and her big eyes wore a startled 
look and were opened to their fullest extent. 
She wanted to see what the “ thing” did when 
it “went off.” It was an exciting moment. 
The man had disappeared from view. Noth- 
ing could be seen but his legs. This added to 
the solemnity of the scene. The family sat or 
stood in fixed attitudes. ~The man reappeared, 
a broad grin on his face. “ Good !” he shouted, 
with a wave of his hand. “ Don’t move,” and 
he slightly, very slightly, shifted his camera. 
Then in a moment more it was done. Dixie’s 
face fell. Was that all? She quickly with- 
drew her head. The children came scamper- 
ing in. 

“Why didn’t youcome, Dixie?” they shouted. 

“ Didn't want ter.” 

“ Didn’t you ever, Dixie ?” 

“ Naw.” 

“ We have, lots of times—that is, we all did 
once. It’s fun.” 

Dixie shook her head, still unconvinced. 
There was something very mysterious about it 
all to Dixie; she couldn’t quite understand. 

Then came the waiting. That was very 
hard. The man said he would send them by 


_mail. At lasttheycame. All gathered around 


Mother Baer in breathless silence while the 
package was opened. 

A shout came from Fritz. “ Dixie got in 
the picture!” The chorus took it up. Dixie 
appeared. “I didn’t, nuther,’ she shouted, 
vigorously. 

“ But you are, you are!” shouted the Baers, 
dancing wildly about, while Mother Baer 
laughed till the tears rolled down her cheeks. 

Slowly Dixie drew near. With wide-open 
eyes she gazed upon the picture. There it 
was, the picture of her very own self, “the 
best of the lot,” Fritz said. 

“ T jus’ stuck my head through the doah to 
see how yo’ was gittin’ long,” she said, slowly. 
Then gradually astonishment changed to 
pleasure ; a broad grin crept over her black 
face. “I reckon yo’ll give me one, Mis’ Baer,” 
she said. She was growing proud of the fact 
that she had been “took.” It was worth talk- 
ing of. She wanted to show her friends. 

Mother Baer said, “ Yes, Dixie shall have 
one.” And she did. And now you know how 
Dixie got in the picture. 


At the Photographer’s 


They were having their pictures taken— 
eleven little brothers and sisters. The pho- 
tographer got them all arranged, when one of 
them at the end had a new idea about the 
camera and thought it was a good time to 
investigate. He jumped down, and all the 
others rose to their feet to see what he was 
doing. The curious one was put back, and 
all were put in position again, when the middle 
one felt himself crowded, and he stood up. 
This crowded the two back of him, and they 
pushed; and the group all got on their feet 
again. The photographer was in despair. 
He got them all back in position, and then he 
read them a lecture. He explained how im- 
possible it was to take their pictures unless 
they did as they were told. This time they 
very the photographer felt 
sure they would sit still. They looked sol- 
emnly at the camera, and just as the photog- 
rapher had decided that he must change their 
expression to one of animation, his cat came 
in the room. The eleven, with one bound, 
sprang to the floor, while puss, with tail raised 
in greatest anger or fear, jumped on top of a 
desk, with the whole pack whelping and bark- 
ing and reaching after her. Yes, they were 
dogs, all the same age, and brothers and sisters. 
The photographer took the cat in his arms, 
and the eleven puppies climbed on his legs, and, 
in trying to reach pussy, got tangled in each 
other in a way that made the photographer 
laugh. The cat was shut tightly in another 
room, and the photographer, still laughing, 


patted the platform and whistled. Back came 
the dogs, with wagging tails and sparkling eyes, 
and panting forbreath. It was almost as good 
as arun out-of-doors! They were so intelli- 
gent that by this time they had learned what 
was expected of them, and they took their 
places and kept them for the minute the pho- 
tographer needed them. 

No doubt when they got back to the ken- 
nels they told of the frightened cat, and the 
noise they made ; and the other dogs, perhaps, 
were envious. 


The Reason 


When Minnie and Mamie are both at play, 
Everything runs in the smoothest way ; 
Each dear little face is so sunny and sweet 
To watch them together is surely a treat. 


They never quarrel and disagree, 

Nor snatch the playthings, nor come to me 
With pitiful stories, as Jennie and Sue 
When they play together are sure to do. 


I wondered what the reason could be, 

Since they all are sweet little girls, you see, 
So I called them up and the case made plain, 
And asked if they could the riddle explain. 


And Minnie looked puzzled, and shook her 
head, 
But our wise little Mamie quickly said, 
With a wee, droll smile: “I think it must be 
“’Cause I /e¢ Minnie, and Minnie /e¢s 
—L xchange. 


They Ring the Bell 


There is a man in New York who has only 
one leg. He is poor, but he manages to live 
and enjoy life, though poor and a cripple. He 
loves fishing. He spends all his time on the 
river front near the Battery fishing. He 
catches enough fish for his own food, and 
sells enough to give him the money he thinks 
he needs. Perhaps you have seen men and 
boys who, when they fish, use several lines. 
They bait the hooks and fasten the lines to 
the dock if fishing in the city; to different 
parts of the boat if fishing from a boat. It 
keeps a man quite busy passing from line to 
line, and this one-legged man—we will call him 
Jim—says he spent a great deal of time trying 
to devise some method by which he could tell 
whether he had a fish on a line without walk- 
ing so much. One day recently a nursemaid 
came to the river front with a baby in her arms. 
The baby had a rattle. “There,” thought 
Jim, “ there’s the very thing.” He asked the 
nursemaid to give him a bell from the baby’s 
rattle. Shedid. He fastened the bell on one 
of his lines and sat down to watch. There 
was a slight tinkle—hardly that. Jim was 
charmed. He knew the habits of fish so well 
that this faint sound told him that it meant a 
nibble. He waited. There was a frantic jin- 
gle, then silence ; then another frantic jingle. 
Jim hurried to the line, pulled it in, and there 
was a big eel. Jim worked hard the next few 
days, and made money enough to buy a half- 
dozen bells. He equipped his lines and sat 
down. Now he waits for the ringing of the 
bells that tells him a fish is on the line. He 
says if he falls asleep it takes four bells to 
wake him. When some one told him that his 
method was not sportsmanlike he said he was 
not fishing for sport, but for a living. He 
would not use bells to catch trout. 


& 
Bathing Song for Baby Fingers 


Come, Thumbkins, Pointer, and Tallman, 
Goldman and Baby wee, 

Let’s plunge in the china wash-bowl, 
And play it is the sea. 


Away on the soapy billows, 
A-swimming to and fro, 
We'll bathe until each one of us 
Is white, just like the snow. 
—Child-Garden. 
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The Religious World 


The Deputation of the American 
Board to Japan has finished its labors 
and returned to this country. It will be 
remembered that it was composed of the Rev. J. L. Barton, D.D., 
Foreign Secretary of the Board, the Hon. William P. Ellison, 
of Boston, the Rev. J. G. Johnson, D.D., of Chicago, and the 
Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., of Montclair, N. J., one of the 
editors of this paper. The Deputation was absent just four 
months. Its members were received with the utmost courtesy 
both by the missionaries and the Japanese Christians, and 
wherever they went every opportunity was extended to them for 
pursuing their investigations. In nearly every city receptions 
were accorded them, and the Ministers of State at the capital 
kindly received them and helped them so far as was possible in 
-their work. They had conferences with more than one hundred 
and fifty Japanese Christians, and their serviées were in constant 
demand for sermons and addresses ; especially at the Doshisha 
University in Kioto were they called upon for sermons and 
lectures. It will be a week or two before the results of their 
labors can be given to the public, but this much is already 
known—the Deputation feel that they have not failed in their 
work. They have the assurance, from both the missionaries 
and the Japanese, that great good has already resulted from 
their visit. They reached San Francisco on the “ China” on the 
morning of Christmas Day. Their report will first be presented 
to the Prudential Committee, and afterward, with its recommenda- 
tions, given to the public. We shall then acquaint our readers 
with the results of these long-continued and patient investiga- 
tions. 


Return of the 
Deputation from Japan 


The Outlook is able to state the 

exact facts concerning the con- 

dition of Mr. Joseph Cook, of 
whose illness exaggerated suggestions have been telegraphed 
from San Francisco. About six months ago Mr. Cook started 
on a tour around the world. He had reached Australia, 

and was in the midst of a peculiarly siccessful series of 
engagements to lecture, when he was aa ost by serious 
nervous prostration. The day was Sunday, and he was prepar- 
ing to assist the Rev. Dr. Bevan in the services in his church. 

He remained for some time in Australia, and then started for 
Japan to meet Mrs. Cook, who had gone to that country in 

company with the American Board’s Deputation, intending there 
to join her husband in his trip around the world. The voyage 
from Australia to Kobe occupied nearly forty days, and at 
times was terribly rough. Such a voyage, in such a sea, and in 
tropical heat, was enough to exhaust a well man. After a delay 
of two weeks, in company with Mrs. Cook and the returning 
Deputation, Mr. Cook sailed on the “ China” for San Francisco.. 
He was twenty-two days at sea, when he ought to have been in 

bed, but he endured the journey well, and also the long ride 

across the continent to the sanitarium where he is now resting. 

The reports that his mental faculties are impaired are not true. 

He is simply broken down by overwork, and must rest for a few 
months. His physicians feel sure of his ultimate restoration to 
health, and there is every reason to believe that in due time he 

will be able to resume his public duties. The members of the 

Deputation to Japan were constantly in his company after leav- 
ing that country, and they found his interest in public questions 
unimpaired, and his'‘willingness to converse concerning the pro- 
foundest questions of philosophy and theology greater than was 
best for one so far from well. His lectures, of course, for this 
season will be interrupted, but probably for no longer. The 

Outlook has often had occasion to differ with Mr. Cook. but it 
has never failed to recognize his power as a public teacher, and 
it extends to him cordial congratulations on the prospect of 
speedy recovery. 

We have just been permitted to see a 
Jetter, written ‘by a person resident in 
Turkey, which gives emphasis to the 
inquiry which is rising in many quarters as to whether the ques- 
tion which ought to engage the attention ofdur Government is 
not the protection of American citizens in Turkey rather than 
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the assertion of a questionable interpretation for the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The letter describes the perils of American citizens enti- 
tled to the seleeatidh of their Government. They were obliged 
for a long time to be on sentinel duty to protect themselves and 
their families from the awful outrages which are daily perpetrated 
on other Christians, evidently with the permission of the Turkish 
soldiery. When the writer speaks of the massacre at Cesarea 
his words are almost too terrible to quote, but we give them here 
because they are in a letter which is before our eyes, and which 
was written on the ground. Of its truthfulness there can be no 
doubt: “I can’t write much of the horrors in Cesarea. It seems 
as if I couldn’t stand it. The riot began a little after noon, and 
raged for nearly four hours until orders could be received from 
Constantinople to allow the military to fire their guns... . It 
has been simply fiendish—killing for the sake of killing, and 
because it is a merit to kill Giaours. Not merelyin the markets 
and in the streets, but houses broken into and women and girls 
killed, almost literally cut to pieces.” And so runs on the tale 
of blood and death, and horrors worse than death, and all be- 
cause some persons are Christians. Such barbarism cannot be 
explained away by attacking the wisdom of missionaries. Every 
Christian pulpit and newspaper throughout the world ought to 
demand that all such senseless talk as we have recently heard 
about war with England should cease, at least until the Chris- 
tian nations have resolutely and thoroughly settled this Armenian 
question in the only way which will be permanent and assure 
peace. 

The Duane Methodist Episcopal Church of 
New York City has recently celebrated its 
one hundredth anniversary. Services were 
held every evening during the anniversary week, aud among the 
speakers were many former pastors and members of the church, 
as well as a large number of pastors from the adjacent churches. 
At the first Sunday morning service the Rev. John Parker, the 
first pastor in the present edifice, preached the sermon, and in 
the evening an interesting sketch of the history of the church 
was given. At the Sunday-school reunion on Wednesday even- 
ing addresses were delivered by several of its former super- 
intendents. The Thanksgiving Love Feast on Thursday 
(Thanksgiving Day) was followed by a reception to members 
and friends of the church. The Rev. Alexander McLean 
preached on Friday evening, and conducted an altar service. 
On the closing day of the anniversary the Rev. Dr. Crawford 
preached a sermon on “ Methodism,” which was followed by the 
reception of members. The evening sermon was by the Rev. 
Dr. Longacre. This church has had a remarkable history, and 
we wish for her another century of success in her work of 
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winning souls to Christ. 


We make the clipping below from the 
“ Christian Register,” of Boston, the or- 
gan of American Unitarianism, because 
we have seen in its columns different sentiments from other cor- 
respondents. Having had a wide acquaintance both with mis- 
sionaries and with the representatives of the American Govern- 
ment in various foreign lands, we do not for a moment hesitate 
to incorse the sentiments we quote, and, without necessarily 
reflecting in the least on our Consuls in foreign lands, to assert 
that in every land with which we are familiar there are mission- 
aries who, for scholarly qualities, ability, and those elements of 
manhood which ought to be the pride of all Americans, are 
greatly superior not only to our Consuls but to our Ministers. 
The extract from the “ Christian Register ” is as follows : 
To the Editor of The Christian Register : 

During the past few years I have visited Christian missions in nearly all parts 
of the world, and from personal observation, as a business man, can say that 
the foreign missionaries are fully equal to our Consuls in ability, zeal,'and fidel- 


ity. S. PAINE. 
Boston. 


Foreign Missionaries 


In spite of all that is said concerning the 
desirability of union among the churches, it 
is evident that but little progress has yet been 
If we judge from the utterances of representative bodies, 
we shall be very much encouraged; but when we come to the 
actions of individuals and local churches, there is equal reason 
for discouragement. When the pastor of one church says that 
he can congratulate a minister, but he cannot congratulate a 
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church, since that would be to recognize it, it is evident that the 
day of perfect unity is far off. And when such action as that 
recorded in the following paragraph from the “ Nonconformist 
Musical Journal” for December meets our eyes, we cannot help 
wondering whether any progress at all has been made, especially 
as we recall the fact that this incident occurred in Oxford, Eng- 
land, a city which ought to be setting the world an example in 
all good things. The extract is as follows: 

Mr. Davies, one of the tenor singers in St. Paul’s Cathedral choir, formerly 

of Magdalen College, Oxford, was engaged by the Oxford Nonconformist Choir 
Union to sing the tenor solos in “ Elijah.” We learn that the matter was 
brought under the notice of the authorities of St. Paul’s by those of Magdalen 
College, with the result that Mr. Davies was forbidden to keep the engage- 
ment! And this in these days when reunion is so much spoken of! Well may 
Dean Gregory and his friends pray: ‘“* From hatred and malice and all unchar- 
itableness, good Lord, deliver us.” 
A minister of Hoboken, N. Ji, 
the Rev. Julius Feicke, has dis- 
covered a new way to solve the 
problem of the saloon. He has opened one himself. He says: 
“The liquor trade has suffered because it is not in proper hands. 
It is time for the church to take a common-sense and practical view 
of the liquor question. If all saloons were under the supervision 
of clergymen, the world would be the better for it. It would be a 
proper and good thing for every church to have its own saloon. 
It would promote good fellowship among the congregations, and 
help the church financially.” This is surely a unique project! 
Another and, our readers will agree, a better way to solve this 
stupendous problem has been found, and many of our leading 
Christian ministers are bravely fighting the saloon in their own 
neighborhood, preventing the granting of new licenses and the 
renewal of old ones. One of our New York ministers has re- 
cently, by an earnest protest, caused the refusal of license to two 
saloons in his vicinity. Inan article on “ The First Temperance 
Meeting in‘America ” in a recent number of the “ Union Signal ” 
we read of such zeal and decision in the cause of temperance as 
made success inevitable. It occurred at the French Mission of 
Sillery, as early as 1648, and the agitation was concerning the 
Indians, not the colonists. The account reads as follows: 


After mass the drums were beaten, and the Indians, freshly oiled and 
painted, bedecked with furs and feathers, followed by a band of musicians 
screeching and yelling through their primitive reed instruments, gathered into 
a ring at its call. An Algonquin chief—a zealous convert of the Jesuits—in the 
full panoply of war, rose from his place and read a late edict from the Governor 
imposing penalties on drunkenness. Then, in his own name and that of the 
other chiefs, he declared that all drunkards should be given to the French to 
punish. And the French did punish them! They led the culprit, after the 
daily sermon, to the door of the church, where, kneeling on the pavement par- 
tially stripped and holding the penitential torch in his hands, he underwent a 
vigorous whipping. Not only the drinkers but the dealers were punished. 


Perhaps if we could try the expedient of the Indian chiefs we 
might make some impression on the great evil of our day. If, 
however, in the changed conditions of the life of our time, that 
is impossible, we can at least unite in the efforts to secure the 
execution of existing laws as the first step toward the abolition 
of intemperance. We believe that his ministerial brethren have 
already summoned Mr. Feicke,to answer for his conduct—which 
shows what they think of his experiment. 


A Novel Way to Solve 
the Problem of the Saloon 


Kanzo Uchimura, a converted 
Japanese, in his interesting little 
book, “ The Diary of a Japan- 
ese Convert,” gives some very good points to missionaries. He 
says that the sensible among the heathen like to have Christian- 
ity, but they do not like many things that come under the name 
of Christianity. “ Hosts, surplices, compulsory prayer-books, 
theologies,” he says, “unless they are absolutely necessary to 
‘convey Christianity itself to us, in our present state of mental 
development, we do desire to be spared from. We also like to 
have no Americanity and Anglicanity imposed upon us as 
Christianity. I hope none of us ever threw stones at Christ 
himself. If we did, we stoned at the Almighty Throne itself, 
and we shall have the truth itself to condemn us. But chide us 
not for throwing stones at missionaries who in the name of 
Christ teach us their own views—theologies they call them— 
and also their own manners and customs, such as ‘ free mar- 
riages,” * woman’s rights,’ and others, all more or less objection- 
able to us. We do this for self-preservation. You who tolerate 
Catholicism, but not Roman Catholicism, who fling your pulpit 
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addresses and newspaper editorials right at the face of Piuses 
and Leos for their interference in your school and other public 
affairs, sympathize with us in our protest against Americanism, 
Anglicanism, and other foreign isms. Then, when you come to 

us, come with strong common sense. . . . I know some mission- 
aries who preach to us as if we were their own countrymen. 
They seem to think that the method of Moody and Sankey, that 
goes so successfully with Americans and Englishmen, should 
succeed equally well with Japanese and Chinese. But Japanese 
and Chinese are ot Americans, as you well know. They had 
not their childhood mothered with ‘ The Lord is my Shepherd,’ 
‘Now I lay me down to sleep,’ and other angelic melodies. 
They take as much delight in gong-bells as in Estey pipe-organs. 
They are ‘ heathens,’ and you must teach them accordingly. . - - 
Though we despise godless science, yet scienceless evangeliza- 
tion we do not put much value upon. I believe faith is wholly 
compatible with common sense, and all zealous and successful 
missionaries}have had this sense in abundance.” Again, he says: 
“We need Christianity to intensify us, to swear fealty to. our 
God and enmity toward devils. Not a butterfly life, but an 
eagle life; not the diminutive perfection of a pink rose, but the 
sturdy strength of an oak. Heathenism will do for our children, 
but Christianity alone for manhood. The world is growing, 
and we with the world. Christianity is getting to be a necessity 
with all of us.” Owing to his thorough English education, Mr. 
Uchimura is able to express himself clearly and forcibly, and 
we are glad to find his ideas in entire accord with the best wis- 
dom of our time. It is no longer thought that any man who has 
the desire to go is good enough for the foreign mission field. 
We send our strong, wise, practical Christian men to tell the 
Gospel story and preach “the simplicity that is in Christ” to 
the heathen world. 


Brief Mention 


The Rev. Minot J. Savage has finally resigned the pastorate of the 
Church of the Unity (Unitarian), of Boston, and has so advised the 
trustees of the Church of the Messiah, New York, which lately ex- 
tended a call to him. 

Archbishop Satolli was invested with the Cardinal’s beretta on Sun- 
day last, in the Cathedral at Baltimore. Cardinal Gibbons performed 
the act of investiture. The ceremonies were of extraordinary brill- 
iance, and the attendance of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics was the 
largest ever known in this country. 

Miss Frances Willard, President of the National W. C. T. U., has 
accepted an invitation to become a member of the general council of 
the Society for the Recognition of the Brotherhood of Man. The 
headquarters of the Society are in London. 

The Rev. Myron Adams, pastor of Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., died on December 30, at the age of fifty-four years. 
Dr. Adams served with great credit as a soldier in the Civil War. He 
was graduated at Auburn Theological Seminary, and was pastor of the 
Union Springs Presbyterian Church, and later of the Dunkirk Presby- 
terian Church. He was called to Plymouth Church in Rochester in 
1876. 

The Rev. C. A. Dinsmore has accepted acall to the Phillips Con- 
gregational Church of South Boston. Mr. Dinsmore has had sev- 
eral successful years as pastor of the church at* Willimantic, Conn., 
where he has had marked success in reaching the young people. 
The Phillips Church is the only Congregational church in South 
Boston, and has a membership of about one thousand. It employs a 
pastor’s assistant, and two women as missionaries. 

The young Japanese of Brooklyn have organized a Y. M. C. A. in 
the lower part of the city. It is open every day, has a Sunday-school, 
a Thursday night prayer-meeting, and a class for music on Saturday 
evenings. Other evenings there is a night school. A monthly journal 
is published by the Association in Japanese. An employment bureau 
has been established forthe purpose of securing employment for 
Japanese immediately upon arrival in this country. 

The Rev. George R. Leavitt, D.D., was installed on December 
19 as pastor of the First Congregational Church at Beloit, Wis. 
This is Dr. Leavitt’s fourth pastorate, and he goes to it after a year’s 
restin Europe. His last pastorate was at Plymouth Church, Cleve- 
land, O., which he was obliged to leave in 1894 on account of his 
health. Beloit is a college town, and the First Church pre-eminently 
a college church. In its fellowship have been many families of retired 
ministers and missionaries. During its existence there have been . 
more than one hundred ministers connected with it. It has at present 
twelve representatives in the foreign field. Dr. Leavitt will here find 
a field suited to his ability and taste. 


Books and Authors 


Forty Years in China‘ 


When, in 1274, Marco Polo, the Venetian, returned 
from the Far East, his vivid account of the strange and 
splendid civilizations which he had seen created much 
interest, and that interest has never flagged. It is greater 
now than ever, and we eagerly read the accounts of the 
best travelers, when their impressions are not gained from 
too hasty an observation. More eagerly still we study the 
works of men who, like Dr. Graves, have lived a lifetime 
among a strange people, patiently investigating language, 
history, and customs. 

In Marco Polo’s time China was known as Cathay. 
Most of us may have thought that when Tennyson said 
“ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay,” he 
used the word cycle for an indefinitely long period of time, 
and this is undoubtedly true. Dr. Graves tells us, how- 
ever, that a cycle of Cathay is really only sixty years, so, 
after all, there is not much difference in the two periods. 
The name China is derived from the house of Tsin or Chin. 
The Chow dynasty, under which Confucius flourished, was 
succeeded by the great house of Tsin above mentioned, 
and in BRC. 220 an emperor of this house destroyed the 
ancient Book of the Empire to blot; out all remembrance 
of former sovereigns, and also built what we know as the 
Great Wall, twelve hundred and fifty miles long, to keep 
out the Tartar tribes on the north. 

Dr. Graves’s “‘ Forty Years in China” is chiefly interest- 
ing, not so much from its admirable accounts of past history 
or present politics, as because of its clear statement of the 
destructive and constructive forces at work in Chinese so- 
ciety. Superstition is everywhere evident. Our author once 
asked a Chinaman if he felt he was a sinner. ‘“ Certainly,” 
he replied: “I have sometimes eaten beef, and I have 


: passed by written paper and let it be trodden under foot 


instead of reverently picking it up.” Opium-smoking is 
another pitiable tendency. It seems to suit the natural 
disposition of the people, as alcohol suits the more active 
and impetuous disposition of the West. It steals away 
the vigor of the police and soldiery, and‘a striking proof of 
this fact is seen in the efficiency of the Japanese soldiers, 
the use of opium being forbidden in Japan. The sum of 
Over $30,000,000 is now spent annually for the imported 
drug alone. Another destructive force in Chinese society 
is the national love of gambling. Still another is cruelty. 
Human life may be sacrificed at the caprice of the em- 
peror, while cruelty to animals excites no comment. Dr. 
Graves tells us that he has seen a rat nailed by its four 
outstretched legs to a board and left for days until it 
died. Cramping the feet of the little girls is a well- 
known instance of the light regard felt for needless suffer- 
ing. In this respect the Manchus are more advanced than 
the Chinese. The destroying of female infants is another 
cruel practice which the Manchus have tried to put down. 
Pre-natal infanticide is also common. The worst mani- 
festation of Chinese cruelty, however, according to Dr. 
Graves, is in the treatment of prisoners. It was the awful 
mutilation of the Japanese prisoners at Port Arthur that 
incited the victorious Japanese to commit a massacre, 
which is the one blot on an otherwise well-conducted 
campaizn. Another destructive force, and a more com- 
-mon one, is that of untruthfulness. A Chinaman once 
remarked to Dr. Graves: “Men are all alike; all want to 
accomplish their ownends. The only difference between 


Chinese and Westerners is that you seek to accomplish 


your ends by politics and force and we try to accomplish 
ours by cunning and duplicity.” 

Alongside these destructive forces there are those of 
reconstruction—native industry, enterprise, perseverance, 
practical common sense, the instinct for organization. 
Among the alien forces which make for reconstruction the 
greatest is that of the opening of China to foreign com- 
merce, civilization, and morality. To this end no man 
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has done more than the present Inspector-General of Cus- 
toms, Sir Robert Hart. His object-lesson to the Chinese, 
in a wise and honest administration, has so augmented the 
Imperial exchequer that a trade amounting to nearly a 
billion of dollars is carried on annually in the open ports. 
Impetus has been given to progress by the establishment 
of a postal system and of a system of lighthouses and 
buoys, and by the occasional and annual reports of com- 
mercial agents as to agricultural productions, material 
resources, arts, and sciences. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is on 
‘Going Abroad.” Dr. Graves tells us that the emigra- 
tion of the Chinese is not confined to recent times, though 
it has naturally greatly increased with the facility of inter- 
course. There are about 2,500,000 Chinese in Siam, out 
of a total population of only 8,000,000. In Singapore 
two-thirds of the real estate is owned by the Chinese, and 
some of them have even become members of the Legisla- 
tive Council. Most of the coasting trade on the Malayan 
Peninsula is in the hands of the Chinese. In the Spanish 
city of Manila on Luzon there are 20,000 Chinese, and 
most of the artisans in Java are Chinese. The Chinese 
form an important part of the population of the British 
settlement of North Borneo; they are found in great num- 
bers in Rangun and in the coast towns of Burma. In 
Saigon and the ports of French Cochin China most of the 
trade is carried on by Chinese merchants. Turning to the 
north and east, we find that the Chinese are occupying 
Tartary, and many are also found in Korea and Japan. 
To us, however, the most important question is that of 
the status of the Chinese in thiscountry. They have been 
steadily industrious, have been content with low wages, do 
not get drunk, and can always be counted on for punctu- 
ality and steady work. As the competition between the 
Chinese and American labor became more marked, how- 
ever, the prejudice against the Chinese increased propor- 
tionately. Unfortunately, at this time a different class of 
Chinese came in—gamblers, desperate characters, and 


others. 


Studies in Theologic Definition underlying the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds, by Frederic Palmer (E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York), is a very good statement of modern religious thought in its 
vital connections with and development out of ancient religious 
thought. His statement of the necessity of such restatement is 
admirable: “It is chiefly in definition, or the lack of it, that 
fallacies in argument lurk, and misunderstandings between 
friendly opponents are born.” “In nine cases out of ten the 
Socratic question would reveal the hollowness of the opposing 
barriers, and establish the joyful treaty, ‘ Why, if that is what 
you mean, I quite agree with you.’” That is verytrue. And it 
is certain that a great many young people on reading this book 
would be quite ready to establish such a treaty with the author. 
Whether the defenders of the traditional faith would be equally 
ready we are not so sure. We cannot but think that the order 
of the chapters is somewhat unfortunate, though necessary, or 
at least logical. For the chapters on The Being and Character 
of God and on The Trinity are the most abstruse of the vol- 
ume, and the least likely to attract the assent of the lay reader. 
To interpret the Trinity as “ Being in itself, Being for itself, and 
Being in and for itself,” will hardiy serve as an interpretation at 
all, except to minds metaphysically trained. We cannot discover 
a spiritual significance in this interpretation, and in this respect 
the chapter differs from the remaining chapters. They trans- 
late old terms into the language of spiritual life. The Incarna- 
tion is such a manifestation of God as is possible in a human 
life, and is thus expressed by the phrase God zm man, rather 
than by the phrase God avd man; revelation and miracles are 
not incongruous with, nor violations of, natural law—* to regard 
miracles as startling anomalies is contrary to the custom of 
Jesus ;” salvation is deliverance from sin, only incidentally from 
pain and penalty : forgiveness is more than remission of penalty— 
it is a restoration to the old friendship, and therein and thereby 
to life; vicariousness has its true interpretation in love’s bearing 
the sins of fothers, as jwe see such love-bearing in daily life; 
atonement is true at-one-ment: in short, the theology of this 
volume is that subjective, spiritual, experiential theology with 
which we may assume that the readers of The Outlook are 
familiar, but here put together in a systematic form, and con- 
nected with and made interpretative of the two most ancient 
creeds of the Church, the Apostles’ and the Nicene. The style 
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is clear, and in general the oon is simple ; and the book is 
an admirable one to put into the hands of young pe®6ple per- 
plexed by the seeming incongruity of the old theology with 
modern thought, and too honest to pretend to believe what they 
do not really believe, and yet too sincerely attached to the essen- 
tial experiences of an evangelical faith to cast it away because of 
its archaic phrasing in the ancient symbols. Mr. Palmer makes 
it, we think, very clear that there is an essential harmony 
between the old faith and the new, and that the use of the 
ancient symbols as an expression of the new life is not dishon- 
est, and does not involve intellectual casuistry nor intellectual 
subtleties. 


Since the advent of historic criucism it has been yearly grow- 
ing more clear that the history of Israel must be rewritten upon 
the new lines of analytical criticism of the Hebrew text. This 
task has been begun by Professor R. Kittel, of Breslau, and the 
first volume of his History of the Hebrews has been translated 
by Dr. John Taylor for the Theological Translation Library. 
The reader will find that this work is not a connected narrative, 
but is, first of all, a careful examination of the materials upon 
which a thoroughly scientific history of the Hebrews can be 
based. Such an examination implies a careful separation of the 
component parts of the Hexateuch, with an approximate deter- 
mination of their several dates. Radical as this position at the 
first seems, nevertheless the results at which Dr. Kittel arrives 
are surprisingly conservative. While he is not a reactionary, he 
shows good reasons for receiving some things which have been 
rejected by the extreme higher critics; for example, he accepts 
the sojourn of Israel in Egypt, and substantially the history of 
their exodus. He argues that itis not probable that independ- 
ent writers, like the authors of the Yahvistic, the Elohistic, and 
the Priestly Codes, would all relate the same events unless there 
had been some fact for the common basis. Dr. Kittel also allows, 
as is just, some weight to unquestionable tradition. He calls 
this book a history of the Hebrews, because he distinguishes the 
Hebrew people in their national life up to the Babylonian cap- 
tivity from the {post-exilic Judaism. To this English version 
the author has made some additions, and in his preface to this 
edition he points out that this first volume represents the posi- 
tion of Biblical criticism six years ago. The second volume 
appeared in 1892, and we may expect that,it will differ somewhat 
in character and material. The present volume covers the his- 
tory of the Hebrews up to the death of Joshua. (Williams & 
Norgate, London.) 


Another volume of that capital series, “ English Men of 
Action,” published by Macmillan & Co., NeW York, has now 
been issued. /Velson, by Mr. John Knox Laughton, must be a 
good book to be a worthy successor to such a volume (in the 
same series) as that recently published on “ Wolfe.” True, we 
do not find the description of Nelson’s life so inspiring as that 
of Wolfe’s—probably because Nelson’s character was hardly as 
admirable—but the book has, nevertheless, a real value, for it 
shows that many of the tales told about the hero of Trafalgar 
are demonstrably mere galley-yarns, and that many others rest 
on doubtful authority. The author’s description, therefore, of the 
various episodes in a famous life (especially noteworthy in the 


account of Lady Hamilton’s influence upon Nelson) awakens © 


much interest. Mr. Laughton has given us a concise and care- 
ful biography, from which we gain a more correct notion of 
Nelson than, for instance, from Southey’s well-known’ and, in 
point of style, better-written book. Purified from earthly taint, 
the memory of the great Admiral’s public services will ever live, 
an ideal of heroism, of self-sacrifice, and of duty. 


That admirable selection from the “ Best Plays of the Old 
Dramatists " which bears the felicitous title of the “ Mermaid 
Series” has received another addition in the form of a volume 
devoted to George Chapman, whose work is edited with an in- 
troduction and notes by Professor W. L. Phelps, of Yale Col- 
lege. The test used in this edition has been taken, Professor 
Phelps tells us, from a literal reprint of Chapman’s plays pub- 
lished by John Pierson in 1873. The spelling has been modern- 
ized, the punctuation changed to fit the sense, stage directions 
inserted, and a list of dramatis personz prepared. The volume 
contains five plays selected with regard to their representative 
character, and puts into the hands of the reader or student of 
English literature, in a compact form, the best work of one of 
the most interesting and significant of the dramatists. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Abraham Lincoln as a man of letters is still a stranger to many 
of those who admire him most. Much remains to be said about 
the remarkable literary quality which Mr. Lincoln developed, and 
no public man of recent days has left speeches and addresses 
more worthy of careful study than the greatest of our Presidents. 
Mr. L. E. Chittenden, who knew Mr. Lincoln so well, and who 
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has written two volumes with regard to him, has compiled 
Abraham Lincoln's Speeches (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York) 
in a very compact and convenient form, and has made a volume 
which ought to be a text-book in the hands of all intelligent 
Americans. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York) have recently 
issued new editions of Fanny Burney and Her Friends, a very 
delightful volume made up of szlect passages from Fanny Bur- 
ney’s diary and other writings, selected and edited by S. B. 
Seeley, and a companion volume, //orace Walpole and His 
World, made up in like manner of select passages from his 
letters, with sufficient comment to give the extracts narrative 


continuity. 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. William Edward Norris, the novelist, is the youngest 
son of the late Sir William Norris, formerly Chief Justice of 
Ceylon. 

—In disliking anonymous criticism, Mr. W. D. Howells has 
a supporter in Mr. Quiller-Couch, the distinguished novelist and 
man of letters. 

—M. Demetrius Georgiadés, the author of several interesting 
books on Greece and Turkey, has written a new work which has 
for its subject the revival of the Olympic Games at Athens. 
This timely book will comprise a descriptive guide to Athens, 
an outline of the history of Greece to our own time, and finally 
a description of the Olympic games as they were played in 
ancient times and as they are being planned for 1896. 

—Those who have not known just where the new Poet Laure- 
ate of England has stood on the hill of fame may gain such in- 
formation from the opening lines of his last poem : 

Comrade, to whom I stretched a comrade’s hand 7 
Ere fame found hers to greet you, and whom stil! 
Right bravely singing up the sacred Hill 

I watch from where its cloudless peaks expand. 


The lines were addressed to Mr. William Watson ! 

—Mr. Harold Frederic, in the New York ~ Times,” says: 

Mrs. Oliphant’s vehement and outspoken attack in the January issue of 
‘“* Blackwood ” on Mr. Hardy’s latest novel, Mr. Grant Allen’s latter-day books, 
and the whole school of imitators, whom she describes as the Anti-Marriage 
League, is distinctively the literary event of the season. She is the oldest of 
the British novelists, with perhaps a larger record of honorable, painstaking. 
good work behind her than any other writer in our language, and she has never 
been given to scolding or to saying unpleasant things. This frankly scathing 
onslaught, therefore, comes with a peculiar force, and everybody is talking 
about it. 

—In a recent letter from Dr. Robertson Nicoll, published 
in the “ Bookman,” we learn that the Rev. John Watson (lan 
Maclaren) passed through the curriculum of New College, Edin- 
burgh, but that the only teacher who left any impression on his 
mind was Dr. Davidson, the famous Professor of Hebrew. 
“Tan Maclaren” was, however, greatly moided by the friend- 
ships he formed there for such men as Dr. James Stalker, Pro- 
fessor Henry Drummond, Dr. George Adam Smith, and the 
Rev. D. M. Ross, who were all students at that time. These 
friends formed a society called “ The Gaiety Club,” which still 
meets periodically, and to the intercourse carried on there and 
elsewhere all of them express continual debt. 

—Some interesting relics of the Wesleys have been lately dis- 
covered in the vaults of the London Wesleyan Conference 
Building. This structure stands diagonally opposite Bunhil!» 
Fields Cemetery, celebrated as being the last resting-place of 
John Bunyan, Daniel Defoe, and George Fox. In the vaults of 
the building are stored the archives of Methodism from its birth 
in 1738. By the ransacking of a cupboard long disused some 
of the unknown manuscript works of Charles Wesley have come 
to light, in which were found certain poems, many of the latter 
being diatribes against the American Colonists for the “ unholy 
war for independence.” Unlike his brother John, Charles Wesley 
was a Tory of the most pronounced type. 

—The late Joseph Rawson Lumby, Professor of Divinity at 
St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, England, was one of the 
founders of the Early English Text Society, for which he edited 
several works. He was also one of the editors of the historic 
documents published by the British Government under the 
superintendence of the Master of the Rolls. To most readers, 
however, Dr. Lumby will be best remembered by his editing of 
More’s *“* Utopia” and “ Life of Richard III.,” of Bacon’s “ Life 
of Henry VII.,” and of certain volumes: of Beda’s « Ecclesi- 
astical History,” while students of the Bible and of Church his- 
tory will not forget his editing of the “ Acts” in the “ Cambridge 
Bible for Schools,” nor his “ History of the Creeds,” nor his 
“Greek Learning in the Western Church during the Seventh 
and Eighgh Centuries.” 


(For list of Books Received see page 68) 
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The Home Club 


Free Libraries and Personal Effort 


The members of this Club are all more or 
less interested in the subject of education. 

All would agree that free libraries are one of 
the positive factors in education; that their 
number means the measurement of the com- 
munity’s demand for culture. A community 
that finishes its education at the school-house 
never demands free libraries. 

The State of New York is most liberal in 
the opportunities it extends to the people of 
the State to secure the beginnings of a library. 
Mr. Melvil Dewey, State Librarian at Albany, 
will give the fullest information as to the 
method of securing the aid of the State. In 
many cities the established libraries make ar- 
rangements for branches in neighborhoods 
where there is a demand for libraries. 

The New York City Free Circulating Li- 
brary is most cordial in meeting requests for 
the establishment of free delivery stations. It 
is pathetic to see independent libraries started 
where the utmost possible accumulation will 
be a thousand or two books that are soon 
“old” if there is any demand on the library. 
It would be a wise step if all the free libraries 
in New York would donate the books on their 
shelves to the New York Free Circulating 
Library, and establish themselves as free de- 
livery stations of the one free library. In 
Brooklyn Pratt Institute and the Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor are each 
anxious to establish free delivery stations in 
any part of the city. where a group of responsi- 
ble women will assume the charge of the free 
delivery station. At [[ull House, Chicago, the 
place to ,.“hich we are all learning to look for 
guidance in our social and philanthropic enter- 
prises, a free delivery station of the Chicago 
Library was established very early in its history. 
The Home Library Movement of Boston is 
too well known to need more than mentioning 
in connection with the free library movement. 
Women must do this work, and it is a work 
which develops in ratio to the personal effort 
made to circulate the books, to create and 
foster a taste for good reading. 


Household Pests 


Housekeepers are all indebted to the New 
York State Entomologist for his clear and 
comprehensive report on the best means of 
ridding our houses of household pests. An 
abstract has been made which gives that part 
of the report necessary to housekeepers. * Pro- 
fessor Fernald says: 

I have tried many methods for the destruction of 
the buffalo-beetle, and find no more successful way 
of keeping a house free from them than by a very 
careful watch for the beetles on the windows in Feb- 
ruary and March, a frequent inspection of all woolen 
clothing not in constant use, a daily examination of 
pieces of red carpeting on the floors which are liable 
to be infested, and carefully excluding the beetles 
from flowers brought into the house. It is desirable, 
before putting down a carpet, to saturate the cracks 
with benzine and cover the floor very carefully with 
carpet paper,ior even with newspapers, in such a way 
that the larv2 cannot find access to the carpet from 
beneath. 

The beetles usually lay their eggs and the larve 
attack the carpets under their exposed edges, and 
these parts may be protected by washing over the 
edges and a few inches of the under sides with a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate in alcohol, in the propor- 
tion of sixty grainsf¢oone pint. The alcohol quickly 
evaporates, leaving the corrosive sublimate over all 
the fibers of the carpet where the application has been 
made. It must be remembered that corrosive subli- 
mate is a poison, and cannot be safely used where 
children play upon the carpet. 

The larva of the pitchy carpet-beetle is often found 
feeding on carpets in the same manner as the buffalo 
carpet-beetle, and sometimes associated with it. 
There is but one generation in a year, as indicated 
by those which I have bred, for larve found in June 
did not transform to perfect beetles until the follow- 
ing May. The remedies for this pest are the same 
as for the buffalo-beetle. 

It is desirable, where rugs are used instead of car- 
pets, to take them up and shake them out-of-dvors 
frequently during the spring and summer. If car- 
pets are used, and they become infested, it is well to 
lay wet cloths along the edges and use a hot flat-iron 
onthem. If this is properly done, it will force the 


steam down through the carpets, killing, not only 
moths, but also any carpet-beetles that may be feed- 
ing beneath. 


Miss Juliet Corson, 


Founder of the New York Cooking School, 


Mirs. D. A. Lincoln, 


Author of “Boston Cook Book,” 


Wirs. Sarah T. Rorer, 


Principal Philadelphia Cooking School, 


Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, 


Principal Chautauqua School of Cookery, 


Miss Fannie M. Farmer, 


Principal Boston Cooking School, 


. Miss C. C. Bedford, 


Superintendent New York Cooking School, 


Miss Kate E. Whitaker, 


Normal Cookery School, San Francisco, 


Marion Harland, 


Author “Common Sense in the Household,” 


All Authorities 


On cookery, writers and teachers#Q 


Use 
Cleveland’s 
Baking 


Powder 


It does 
the best work. 


All garments liable to be attacked by carpet-beetles 
or clothes-moths, if not to be used during the sum- 
mer, should be thoroughly shaken and then packed 
away in tight paper bags, or in pasteboard boxes, 
with a strip of paper pasted around the edge of the 
cover so as to leave no crack. 

Small red ants often infest dwelling-houses and 
become an intolerable nuisance. The important 
thing is to find their nests, for it is then a compara- 
tively easy matter to destroy the whole colony. It 
may be that the removal of a board where they come 
inte a room will expose their headquarters, when a 
little kerosene poured over it will destroy all the 
inmates. If they come from some ant-hill outside 
of the house, they can be destroyed by making holes 
a foot apart in the hill and pouring a tablespoonful 
of bisulphide of carbon into each and stamping down. 
The bisulphide of carbon quickly evaporates, and, 
permeating the ground, destroys all in the colony. 


State Protection 


The Massachusetts Cattle Commission has 
done its work so well that the cattle sent to 
market show a marked increase in quality. 
The Commission, in the first two weeks of its 
existence, destroyed twelve per cent. of the 
cattle sent to the Boston stock-yards. The 
drovers learned a lesson, and were more care- 
ful of the kind of cattle they brought. New 
York is following Massachusetts in the care 
of thesources of her milk and meat supply. 
One man on L.ong Island, whose sausage-fac- 
tory was subjected to inspection, purchased 
diseased cattle, it was found. When asked what 
was’ the result of selling his product, he re- 
plied: “I do not eat sausages myself. I 
make nobody buy. It is their business.” The 
State made it its business, and the factory 
was so carefully watched that it ceased to be 
the source of income it had been. It is now 
closed. This is one more proof that the dan- 
ger to public health is at the small establish- 
ment where there is the least amount of 
capital employed, and where greed or neces- 
sity has blunted the conscience. 


The Trade Criterion 


Art criticism has becomea profession. The 
art critic gives years to training for that form 
of literary work if he has the ambition to rank 
high in his chosen field. The man who is as- 
signed to the police courts one day and the art 
gallery the next day is a reporter and not 
an art critic, nor does he pretend to be if he is 
honest. Ie isa journalist; he makes no pre- 
tense to any other field—a field broad enough 
to satisfy the ambition of any man. Toa re- 
cent portrait exhibit in England, a trade paper, 
“ The Tailor and Cutter,” sent a representative. 
He viewed the portraits from the tailor’s stand- 
point. The result is that the artists whose 
work was exhibited found themselves measured 
by new measurements which proved them de- 
fective in certain lines of knowledge. There 


were vests without pockets, and coats with 
inartistic rolls, such as no customer who knew 
a good coat would accept. One of Mr. Sar- 
gent’s portraits received this notice: 

This is a full-length portrait, and only one foot 
and leg shows below the coat. It isa tall figure,and 
so extremely slender as to induce us to throw dis- 
credit upon its being a faithful picture. The figure 
looks as if it would measure twenty-eight inches 
breast and about twenty-six waist, with no hips, and 
the long coat clinging close to the legs to the bottom. 
When we add to this that the details of coat are very 
poorly defined or rendered, some idea of this figure 
may be formed. Tailors visiting the Academy should 
not miss this figure. 

The artist may laugh, but the truth remains 
that perfect knowledge means attention to 
small details. 


White Bread 


The subject of bread-making is one of great 

interest always. Mrs. Rorer’s receipt is as fol- 
lows : ‘ 
‘ White Bread.—Pour one pint of boiling water into 
one pint of milk, add teaspoonful salt, and when 
warm add one-half ounce yeast-cake dissolved ; add 
sufficient flour to make a dough. Knead until soft 
and elastic. Put into a bowl, cover, and stand aside 
for threehours. Form into loaves, and when light, 
bake in a moderately quick oven half an hour. 


The Period of Development 


The committee appointed by the Clinical 
Society of London reports that the period of 
incubation and contagiousness of certain in- 
fectious diseases “is more than twenty-four and 
less than seventy-two hours. It has never 
been shown to be more than seven days.” 


An Address 


Two or three of our readers have asked for 
the name of a weaver of silk rags. “An Ac- 
cidental Reader” sends the address of The 
Oriental Weaving Company, 243 East Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York City. 


A Chill 


To the surface of the body drives the blood to the 
heart cooled and vitiated. Then follows catarrh, 
indigestion, heart disease. The blood must be 
enriched and vitalized by taking 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 


cure biliousness and sick 


headache. 2s cents. 
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A Family Paper 


Notes and Queries 


There seems to be a difference of opinion among 
Christians and Christian ministers as to Christ's 
purposes in the world. Some hold that he intended 
to establish a social urder known as “the Kingdom 
of God,” etc.. and that thus Chri-tianity aims, not 
only at individual, but also at social righteousness. 
Others will deny that Christianity aims at any more 
than the individual. Would you kindly give some 
account of the two positions, with representative 
names and writings on either side? AWw.c 


We do not think that any reputable thinker seri- 
ously holds that Christ’s purposes regard individual 
men apart from their social relations to each other 
in the State, as well as in the family and the Church. 
Christianity deals with human life as a unit in all its 
activities. So far as life is regenerated, all its activi- 
ties, public as well as private, must bring forth the 
fruits of the Spirit. This is not open to question or 
debate. What is debated is rather, not what Chris- 
tians as individuals should do for social regenera- 
tion, but what the Church as an organization should 
do. As to this, there do not seem to be any defi- 
nitely formulated propositions at issue, while much 
discussion of a general sort is going on. See the 
Rev. J. H. Ward’s book ** The Church in Modern 
Society,” Professor Herron’s “ The Christian State,” 
and Dr. Gladden’s “ Ruling Ideas of the Present 
Age.”’ 


Will The Outlook kindly inform its readers 
whether women are to be admitted to the American 
School of Classics at Rome mentioned in the issue 
of last week ; and also say where information can be 
obtained in regard to the European colleges and 
universities of the present day which are designed 
especially for women or are open to them? aw 

We are not sure whether women are to be admitted 
to the American School of Classics at Rome or not, 
but it is to be hoped that this school will follow the 
admirable example of the American School of Classi. 
cal Studies at Athens, where women are admitted 
on the same terms with men. If an applicant does 
not come from one of the colleges which support 
the Athens School the case has to be specially con- 
sidered, but the Managing Committee is disposed 
to be as liberal as possible. The Secretary of this 
Committee is Professor James R. Wheeler, ot Colum- 
bia College. As to the admission of women to uni- 
versities on the European Continent, they are freely 
admitted in France, Switzerland, and Italy. In 
Prussia they are not admitted, with the exception of 
a few institutions recently governed by new rules. 
In the rest of Germany there is not so much difficulty 
about the attendance upon lectures by women, but 
such attendance does not often receive official recog 
nition. We do not know of any universities in 
Europe for women only. 


In a discussion with two earnest and well-known 
Christian workers on the second coming of Christ, 
the assertion was made by one of them (1) that it 
was impossible to believe the world was growing 
better without the post-millennium theory; 
and conversely (2) the pre-millennium theory de- 
manded a belief in the gradual (or rapid) degener- 
ation of present things. Will you please tell me 
why the first belief held with the second theory is 
illogical, or why the first, complete, is 


The usual millennial theory is that the world will 
grow worse until Christ returns to reverse the worsen- 
ing course of things, and to reign in righteousness 
over the nations. It does not seem to us, however, 
that an expected return of Christ before this millen- 
nial period is in any necessary connection with a pre- 
vious going of things from bad to worse. But from 
all the theories of millenarians we strongly dissent, 
as relics of Judaism which have no rightful place in 
Christian teaching. ‘* The difficulty of millenarian- 
ism is its want of clear Biblical authority, and the 
fall which it affirms will take place at the end, trom 
an elevated plane of Christian experience and life” 
(Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia). 


I am making a study of “ The Problem of a Future 
Life,” and as I wish to read both sides of the ques- 
tion, | should esteem it a great favor if you will 
kindly send me a list of such books, pamphlets, or 
sermons, by well-known writers and thinkers, as you 
think will help to a fair and candid investigation of 
the matter. should hke some of the most notable 
recent utterances of clergymen, scholars, and scien- 
tists; also the best recent exposition of modern 
spiritualism, or hypnotism, as bearing on the ques- 
tion of immortality. G. B. D. 

“ Death and Afterward,” by Sir Edwin Arnold; 
“The Witness to Immortality,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Gordon; “The Problem of Immortality,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Petavel; “ The Scientific Demonstration 
of a Future Life,” by T. J. Hudson; also numerous 
articles referred to in Poole’s Index to Periodical 
Literature. See also Tennyson's “In Memoriam,” 
55, 56, and elsewhere. 


Would you kindly answer the following: 1. Name 
some of the best ks on Shakespearean characters. 
2. Are there any books on the character of the women 
of the Bible? 3. lt Judas Iscariot was not actuated 
by avarice to betray the Christ, as 1s plainly shown, 


Aw) 
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1 think, by the fact that he gave back the thirty 
ieces of silver, what could be his motive_in 

traying ? J. A. J. 

1. Hudson's “ Life, Art, and Characters of Shake- 
speare,’’ Jameson’s Shakespeare’s Heroines,” 
Mrs. Clarke’s “Girlhood of Shakespeare's Heroines,” 
Mrs. Latimer’s * Familiar Talks on Shakespeare’s 
Comedies.” 2. B. Reilly’s “ Heroic Women of the 
Bible and the Church,” and Mrs. H.-B. Stowe’s 
* Bible Heroines.” 3 That Judas’s course (see 
Matt. xxvi., 14-16) was prompted by greed only 
must be inferred from what is said of him elsewhere 
(John xii., 4-6). That he threw away the money 
afterward only shows that his greed was over- 
mastered by his remorse. Perhaps he had fancied 
that Jesus, though betrayed, would somehow deliver 
himself, and was overcome by the unexpected 
result of his crime. 


1. Professor Huxley calls London slums a Ser- 
bonian bog. My two encyclopedias throw no light 
on said bog. Can you? 2.aHow does Dr. Abbott 
reconcile his view of a resurrection at each human 
death with Christ’s coming “ with the voice of an 
archangel and the trump of God”’ to raise his saints 
in the first resurrection? ‘* The dead in Christ shall 
rise first.”’ D. H.C. 

1. In ancient geography, a bog or gulf between the 
Mediterranean and Suez ; used as synonymous with 
mystery and ignorance. 2. The subject is too large 
to be answered in a fewsentences. In our judgment, 
the Bible does not profess to afford a complete sys- 
tem of doctrine respecting a future life, nor did the 
writers probably all entertain the same form of doc- 
trine on that subject. But their various teaching is 
best realized by belief in an instantaneous resurrec- 
tion at death. 


_i am inning an adult class on the “ Life of 
Christ,” taking Stalker’s “ Life of Christ” as our 
guide. What works would you recommend me to 
get to use in preparation for the class? (2) Which 
is the best Biblical Encyclopedia? (3) What com- 
mentary on the Gospels would you peconuneae 


A good “ Life of Christ,” as Geikie’s or Farrar's, 
to begin with Then, if you can afford it, get Pro- 


fessor Seeley’s “ Ecce Homo” and Dr. Parker’s 
“Ecce Deus,” Professor Bruce’s ** Training of the 
Twelve,” ** The Miraculous Element in the Gospels,” 
and “ The Parabolic Teaching of Jesus.” (2) 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary, edited by Drs. Hackett 
and Abbot, is the best, but is expensive, and a new 
edition is preparing. Sanford’s * Concise Cyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge” is inexpensive and good. 
(3) Wecan strongly recommend Dr. Abbott’s. 


How do the intimations of science agree with the 
teachings of Scripture as to the final destiny of our 
planet? Could you let me know if there are any 
works, not too cumbersome, that would throw light 
upon this topic ” 

The Second Epistle of Peter, one of the disputed 
books of the New Testament canon, predicts the 
near destruction of the world by fire. As to this, 
though there have been scientific conjectures, there 
can hardly be said to be any scientific teaching. All 
that scientific men are disposed to affirm about the 
world’s end you will find in Professor R. A. Proctor’s 
book, “ Mysteries of Time and Space.” 


Please be so kind as to explain, under “ Notes and 
Queries,” the meaning of the word “ Jingo”’ as used 
by you lately. I also see it used in a similar way in 
other papers, but fail to find any satisfaction in the 
dictionary. R, 

Some years ago, when some English papers were 
talking of possible war with Rassia,a street song 
was written with the refrain, 

We don’t want to fight, 

But, by Jingo, if we do, 

We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the men, 

We've got the money, too. 
In time the papers began to speak of those imbued 
with the war spirit or the braggart spirit as “‘ Jin- 
goes.”’ Hence the present popular use of the word. 


Will you kindly 


y ublish the words of the Welsh 
national melody, “ 


( ee of the Men of Harlech,” 
giving such history of the song as may be at your 
isposal—author, time of writing, etc. E. C. 

Although.the song is printed in some of the old 
school “ Speakers,” we do not readily find a copy. 
Perhaps some reader can furnish the information. 
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The Business Government of Cities 


The Chicago “ Times-Her- 
ald” publishes a most 
painstaking analysis of the 
results of Detroit's electric lighting experi- 
ment. The municipal plant was authorized 
by the Legislature in 1892, accepted by the 
people at the election in April, 1893, and be- 
gan lighting the city in April of this year. The 
citizens authorized the issue of $800,000 of 
bonds for the construction of the plant, and 
the work has been done for $600,000. All the 
streets and a number of the public buildings are 
now lighted by the plant, and all the public 
buildings, including schools, soon will be. The 
provision for the lighting of public buildings 
furnishes the first striking evidence of good 
business management. In most cities the 
municipal plant is used only to light the streets, 
while the privategplants with which they are 
‘compared are everywhere permitted to light, 
not only the streets, but the State public build- 
ings, business houses, and private residences 
along these streets. Thus handicapped in 
the race, the comparatively favorable results 
reached by municipal plants has been the more 
astonishing. In Detroit the city plant is not 
yet permitted to light the private houses, but 
its success makes this extension of its work 
probable in a city so thoroughly awake to the 
public interests. The “ Times-Herald’s” fig- 
ures respecting the present cost of lighting the 


Detroit's Electric 
Light Plant 


streets in Detroit include the sometimes neg- . 


lected items of interest on capital invested, 
loss of taxes which a private company would 
pay, and depreciation of the plant. Indeed, 
for this last item it makes a most liberal allow- 
ance of 5 per cent. a year upon the total cost 
of the plant, including buildings and land, 
though already repairs and extensions had 
been reckoned among operating expenses. 
Counting in all these items, the cost of street- 
lighting in November was $8.60 per light. 


The smallest sum ever paid to private compa- 


nies was $10.75 per month, summer as well as 
winter, and this sum was a reduction of one- 
third from the charge in 1590 before the possi- 
bility of public ownership forced concessions. 
A still lower cost is promised for the future, 
inasmuch as quadruple the present amount of 
electric light can be supplied with the present 
buildings, and with only a small increase in 
the present working force. 


When these facts réspecting De- 


Electric 
as troit were brought to the atten- 
Lighting 
a tion of Superintendent Barrett, in 
Chicago charge of the Chicago electric- 


lighting plant, that official said: 


I am not surprised by the showing made. We 
could do as_well or better here if we had the 
chance. Lack of money is the obstruction in our 


ath. 

. Sixty-five dollars a year is.in my opinion, a fair 
price for an arc lamp burning all night and every 
night in the year. Our lamps now cost us $96 a 
year. plant has capacity tor carrying more than 
twice as many lights as we are running. With an 
mm me to extend our system sufficiently to 
utilize our capacity we could bring the cost down to 
$65 a lamp. But even at $96 we save money. 
When we began to operate our own plant the Brush 
Company demanded $220 a lamp, and refused to put 
its cables under ground. ; 

Chicago’s electric light plant is operated. for 
various reasons, just beyond the line of economy. 
The nrst reason tor this is that we have building 
and engine capacity far beyond what we are using. 
We have four power-houses. and none of them does 
all it might. 

These four plants are equipped with thoroughly 
modern, up-to-date, and economical machinery. 
They are capable ot furnishing 5.000 arc lamps of 
2,000 candle-power burning al! night every night 
inthe year. We are running. approximately, only 
1,500 a When these plants were installed money 
was available to make them complete, and they are 
complete. We have miles of subways that are lying 
idle because we have no money now to put them 
into service. 

There is no reason why we should not only light 
all our streets, but also supply public buildings, like 
school-houses. fre-engine houses. and police stations. 
as is done in Detroit, if we had the money to extend 
the system. 


‘Superintendent Barrett has been previously — 


quoted as saying that if the cjty works were 
permitted to supply electric lights to private 
houses, present charges could be cut in two; 
and it is probably the fear of such a consum- 
mation that blocks appropriations to enable 
the city to make full use of its present electric- 
lighting plant. 


Chicago has been thor- 
oughly stirred by the 
frank remarks of Mayor 
Swift at a recent banquet where aldermanic 
incompetence and corruption had been referred 
to as the sources of bad municipal government. 
Mayor Swift felt that some of the responsibil- 
ity rested nearer home, and, fairly turning 
upon the banqueters, he said : 4 


Who is it that comes into the Common Council 
and asks for such privileges? Who is it who are 
accused of offering bribes tor such franchises ? | tell 
you these questions come home. Talk about an- 
archy ; talk about breeding the spirit ot communism ! 
What does it more than the representative citizens 
of Chicago? Your high-toned business men, your 
patriotic men, your prominent citizens of Chicago, 
are thé men who knock at the door ot the Council 
and ask for illegal franchises. It is not the common 
people. Who bribes the Common Council? It is 
not men in the common walks of life. It is men in 
your own'walks of life, sitting by your firesides at 
your clubs. Is it men in the common walks of life 
who‘deniand bribes and who receive bribes from the 
hands of the legislative bodies or the Common Coun- 
‘cil? No, It is your representative citizens, your 
capitalists, your business men. Who is responsible 
tor the condition of affairs in the city ot Chicago? 
Your representative business men. If an assessor 
pore rich while in office, with whom does he divide ? 

{ot with the common people. He divides with the 
man who tempts him to make a low assessment; not 
the man who has the humble little house, but the 
capitalist and the business man. These are plain 
wordsapbut they are true. 


Thus far no one has questioned the absolute 
accuracy of these statements. 


The Best Citizens” 


The municipal reform 
The Modern Pirates movement has advanced 

far enough to have asong 
of its own—and a song that does not need 
music to make it ring. It first appeared in 
“ Harper’s Weekly,” but should properly be 
accredited to Mr. Herbert Welsh’s “ City and 
‘State,” from which we copy the following 
stanzas: 


In the days of old 
The pirate bold 
Clung to the rolling seas. 
On the vast expanse 
Where the billows dance 
He felt him most at his ease. 
When he scuttled a boat 
‘ Or cut a throat 
‘Twas quite convenient. then, 
To be up in the “* Roaring Forties ” 
Or down on the Spanish Main. 
At least it was so in the days of old, 
When rogues were timid and honest men bold. 


The sea is swept clean 
From the robber’s spleen ; 
The black tlag flutters down. 
(ne may sail away 
By inlet and bay, 
irate has come to town. 
e has dofted his boots 
And outlandish suits, 
He is dressed like the upper ten ; 
Disguise and weapon he needs no more 
For filching the purse of the citizen. 
For these are not the days of old; 
The good man is timid, the rogue has grown bolb 


For the 


Instead of the sea 
The city must be 
The fount whence fortune flows : 
He will pocket a street 
In a fashion neat 
Without ever coming to blows. 
In a big combine 
He will intertwine 
Himself with a resolute few 
Who are keen and strong fgr work ahead, 
. And can go with 4 rush straight through, 
Since they know that gone are the days of old, 
When rogues were timi hanesiien bold 


Th¢ people asleep 


Poar count may keep 
Of tricks that are played by your crew; 
But the people awake 


A tuftn may take 
Sternly to r@ckon with you. 

To frrong and greed 
t at last may succeed, 
ed Justice the sword 
y Se litted at length 

To smiteand slay 

The enemies of thé~Lord. 
Then our day shall be as the days of old, 
With the rogues grown timid and honest = ne. 


Edison’s Start 


“ Megargee,” in the Philadelphia “ Times,” 
says that Dr. Norvin Green, 
‘the longtime President of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. claimed that he gave Edison 
the empioyment which was the nning of bis suc 
cessful career, to which, as is well known, the West- 


ern Union corporation has 1] ly contributed. 
Edison had been bothering the officers of the Com- 
pany with devices had no need of. 

e came into the office one day when it was impossi- 
ble to obtain communication bet ween New York and 
Albany, and the seat of the difficulty could not be 
located. He was banteringly invited to remedy the 
trouble. He said he could do sointwo hours. He 
was laughed at and given two days torthe task. His 
process was verysimple. He telegraphed tothe best 
operator in Pittsburg, and instructed him to tele- 
graph to the best operator in Albany. The latter 
telegraphed his New York line down as far as he 
could, feeling his way from point to point, and send- 
ing the results to the Pittsburg man, who forwarded 
them to Edison. In less than one hour Edison said 
to the anxious officials: *‘ The break is two miles 
from Poughkeepsie.” That simple method insured 
his status with the Western Union people, and won 
for him a hearing in all his schemes. 


Books Received 


CHARLES P. BYRD, ATLANTA, GA. 
Bryan. Mary E. Poems and Stories in Verse. 
THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO., NEW YORK 
Bacon, Leonard W. Irenics and Polemics. 
R. F. FENNO & CO., NEW YORK 
Weyman, Stanley J. A Little Wizard. 50 cts. 


FLOOD & VINCENT, MEADVILLE, PA. 
Sears, Hamblen. Governments of the World To- 


$1.75. 
Hale, Edward Everett. Studies in American Colo- 
nial Life. 20 cts. 
American Literature: Selections from American 
20 cts. 
Studies in Physical Culture. 20 cts. 
. B., Maurice Thompson, and C. M. Fair- 
nks. How to Study History, Literature, The 
Fine Arts. 20 cts. 
Moulton, W. F. The Bible as Literature. 15 cts. 
F. The Golden Rule in Business. 
cts. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., NEW YORK 
The Arden Shakespeare. Hamlet (Edited by E. K. 
Chambers). Richard Il. (Edited by C. H. Her- 
ford). As You Like It (Edited by J. C. Smith). 
Macbeth (Edited by E. Chambers). Twelfth 
pe (Edited by A. D. Innes). Julius Casar 
(Edited by A. D. Innes). 40 cts. each. 
Benedix, J. R. Die Hochzeitsreise. Edited by Na- 
talie Schietferdecker. 25 cts. 
Lawrence, T. J. The Principles of Interfiational 


Law. $3. 
Lukens, Herman T. The Connection Between 
Thought and Memory. 90 cts. 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK 
Meyer, Lucy Rider. The Shorter Bible. $2.50. 
The Methodist Year Book for 1896. Edited by A. B. 
Sanford, D.D. 10 cts. 
LAMSON, WOLFFE & CO., BOSTON 
Howe, Mrs. Julia Ward. Is Polite Society Polite? 
and Other Essays. §1.So. 
Harrison, Mrs. Burton. A Virginia Cousin and 
Bar Harbor Tales. $1.25. 
Bolton, Charles Knowles. The Love Story of Ur- 
sula Wolcott. $1. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA, 
Tytler, Sarah. A Bubble Fortune. so cts. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK. 
The Royal Natural History. Edited by Richard 
Lydekker. Nos. 11, 12, and 13. So cts. each. 
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A new series of ‘ Neighborhood” sketches in which Miss Mary E. Wilkins 
is shown at her best in her marvelous portrayal of the six most striking 
characters of a supposed New England village. She depicts: 


I. The Wise Man of the Town 
ll. The Village Runaway 
IIl. The Man who was Born Unlucky 
IV. The Good Woman of the Community 
V. The Neat Woman of the Village 
VI. The Woman Who Keeps Cats 


Each in a separate sketch, beautifully illustrated by Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens, 
and published in 
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Recent Theological Works 


ST. PAUL THE TRAVELLER 


And the Roman Citizen. By Prof. W. M. 
RAMSAY, Professor of Humanity in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, author of “The His- 
torical Geography of Asia Minor,” etc., etc. 
Large octavo, with map, $3.00 (wow ready). 


THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE A.D. 64-170 
By Prof. W. A. RAMSAY. 

XV.+494. 

PARTIAL CONTENTS: St. Paul's Journey in 
Asia Minor; St. Paul at Ephesus; the Action 
of Nero towards the Christians; the Policy of 
the Flavian Emperors towards the Church ; 
The Policy of Hadrian, Pius, and Marcus; 
The Acts of Paul and Thekla; The State 
Religion of the Empire; The Jews in Asia 
Minor in the First Two Centuries ; Inscriptions 
of the Catholic Church, etc. 


“We have to thank Professor Ramsay for a book of 
unusual interest, which will do much, we think, to further 
the success of Christian apologetics.” — London Spectator. 

“This is a thoroughly good book; a product of first- 
hand and accurate scholarship; in the highest degree 
suggestive; and not only valuable in its results, but an 
admirable example of the true method of research.”’— 
The Churchman. 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By CARL VON WEIZSACKER, Professor of 


With maps, 8°, pp. 


Church History in the University of Tibin- : 


gen. Translated from the second and re- 

vised edition by James Miller, B.D. Vol- 

ume II., octavo, cloth, $3.50 (ow ready). 

Vol. I. (recently published ), $3.50. 

PARTIAL CONTENTS: Jerusalem; Judaism; 
The Evangelic Tradition; Rome: The 
Roman Church; Fortunes of the Christians ; 
Ephesus; John; The Apocalypse; John’s 
Gospel; The Meetings of the Congrega- 
tion; Liturgical Formulas; The Individual 
Churches ; Jewish Christianity; Paul and Gen- 
tile Christianity ; Pauline Tradition, etc., etc. 

This work forms a volume of the “ Theo- 
logical Translation Library,” edited by the Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne and the Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 


Sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers 


27 West 23d Street, New York 


Pipe and Strings Three Historic and 


Descriptive Sketches. 
The Origin and Development of the Organ. 
The Evolution of the Pianoforte. 
The Violin and its Ancestry. 
By W. F. GATES 


In this work fs embodied such knowledge on these 
subjects as should be in the possession of every earnest 
musician, professional or amateur. It is written in a 
most entertaining manner and _ is very profusely illus- 
trated. The printing and binding are in the highest 
style of the art. Price, 81.00 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
New York 


Cincinnati Chicago 


Be the New Year 
with Good Singing!!! 


Highest Praise, for the Sabbath School. 

£20 per 100 copies. 

Christian Endeavor Hymns, for Young People. 
$20 per 1oc copies. 

Gospel Hymns, 1 to 6, for Devotional Meetings. 


Excelsior Music Edition, 720 Hymns, $75 per 100 copies. 
Words only, limp Cloth covers, © per 100 copies. 


The above are unequaled. Do not su healonte inferior 
books because of lower price. The best are cheapest! 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St.. New Vork. 21s Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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General Howard Roll of Honor 


The foliowing is a supplementary list of 
names that have been entered upon the Gen- 
eral Howard Roll of Honor of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society. There have 
been previously reported 420. The number 
of shares included in the accompanying list is 
ninety-one, making a total of 511. 


Cash, New London, Conn. 

L. H. M.S. of First Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. G. R. Haines, First Church, Buffalo. N. Y. 
In Memoriam for Helen Gertrude, by Mr. and Mrs. 

H. K. White, St. Joseph, Mo 

rs. George W. Coburn, Boston, Mass. 

. L. Weston, Dalton, Mass. 

. Ephraim Flint, A Memorial, Cambridge, 


. H. P. Dewey, by South Church, Concord, 
;. Elizabeth T. Dewey, by South Church, Con- 
ou H. 


Clara Howe Circle of King’s Daughters, South 
Church, Concord, 

Sunday-School. South Church, Concord, N. H. 

Mrs. Asa McFarland, by herself and daughters, 
Concord, N. H. 

Ladies of First Church, Concord, N. H. 

Congregational Church, West Concord, N. H. 

Pilgrim Congregational Church, Providence, 

North Congregational Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Three shares. 
Church of Tilton and Northfield, 
Church, Athol, Mass. Three 

. K. Burnham, Kansas City, Mo. 
jarriet S. C. Birnie. ag some Mass. 

W. H. M. Society, First Church, Montclair, J. 

South Congregational Church, Brooklyn. N. 

Mrs. Hannah Stevens and Mrs. Sally Lag in 
Memoriam. by the Ladies’ Stevens H, M. Society, 
First Congregational Church, Stoneham, Mass. 

Mr. |. C. Brown, Attleboro’, Mass. 

Mrs.‘Mary C. Bemis, Hartford, Conn. 

Congregational Church, North Hampton, H. H. 

ohn P. French, Candia, N. 

un. Aux. of First Church, Hartford, Conn. 

irst Parish Church, East Derry, N. H. 

Susié B. Bancroft, Lynn, Mass. 

Mrs, Leonard H, Bacon, Hartford, Conn. 
Friend” of First Church, Newton Center, 


Mrs. A. D. Stebbins, Granby, Mass. 

Congregational Church, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Congregational Church, Reading, Mass. 

Mrs. Lucy Maynard, Maynard, Mass. 

Mrs. A. C. Thompson, Roxbury, Mass. 

A Member of First Church. W esthield, Mass. 

Parker Blood, Groton, N. 

Third Congregational Church, Torrington. Conn. 
Two shares. 


Dane Street Church, Beverly, Mass. 
On Ae W. Skinner, by a Friend, Northfield, 
i 


Mrs. Timothy Higgins, Plantsville, Conn. 
David Fales, Chicago. Ill. 
Victar F. Lawson, Chicago. 
In Memory of Miss Phoebe F. McKeen, by Miss 
Philena McKeen, Andover, Mass. 
First Congregational Church, Gardner, Mass. 
Plymouth Church, Framingham, Mass. 
9 oe H. Stearns, Old South Church, Boston, 


Mas 

io Richard H. Stearns, Old South Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

First Church, New Haven. Conn. Four shares. 

Mrs. Horace Cousins, Redlands, Cal. 

Mrs. A. B. Ross, Cambridgeboro’. Pa. 

E. H. Wheeler, New London, Conn. 

Mrs. H. P. Strong, New Britain, Conn. 

S. N. Williams, Glastonbury, Conn. 

Good Cheer Club, Union Congregational Church, 
Providence, R. I. 

John McAuslan, Union Church, Providence. R. I. 


Ladies’ H. M. Society, Union Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
lohn E. Troup, Union Church, Providence. R. I. 


Y ashington Street Congregational Church. Bev- 
erly, Mass. 
First Congregational Church. Brockton, Mass. 
First Church, Sunday-School, and C. E. Society, 
Webster, Mass. 
M rs.C. C. Harrington. Union Church, Providence, 


Miss E. L. Howard, Union Church, Providence, 


Mrs. Ralph Emerson, Second Congregational 
Church, Rockford, IIL 

Mrs. L. W. Allen, by Church of the Pilgrims, 
W. H. M. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Congregational C hurch, Old Lyme. Conn. 

Congregational Church, Reading, Mass., 2d share. 

South Congregational Church, Framingham, 
Mass. Three shares. 

Dr. Edward Spalding. In Memoriam, First Con- 
gregational Church, Nashua, N. 

Deacon Josiah S. Wheat, First Congregational 
Church, Nashua, N. H. 

Deacon Stephen L, 
tional Church, Nashua, % N. 

Miss Sarah W. dail 
Church, Nashua, N. H. 

‘mad H. M. Society, Union Church, Providence, 


First Congrega- 


"First Congregational 


Union Congregational Church Sunday-School, 
Providence, R. I. 
Union Congregational Church, Providence, R. I. 
Dane Street Congregational Church, Beverly, 
Mass. Three shares. 


TH GENUINE “BROWN’sS BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES ™ are sold onlyin boxes. They are won- 
derfully effective for Coughs, Hoarseness, or Irrita- 
tion of the Throat caused by cold. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous Prostration. 


Mental 
Nervous 
Mental 


Freligh’s 


Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when e ing else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


Depression. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


DAVID A. WELLS, 
HERBERT SPENCER, 
DAVID STARR JORDAN, 
CHARLES A. YOUNG, 
T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN, M.D., 
H. CARRINGTON BOLTON, 
JAMES SULLY, 
AND HENRY 


Have articles in 


APPLETONS’ 


Popular Science Monthly 


FOR JANUARY 


Their subjects are: Recent Tax Experiences of 
the Government; Evolution of the Architect; 
Scientific Temperance; Helium, its Identiti- 
cation and Properties ; New Outlooks in Medi- 
cine: Origin of the Smithsonian (i)lustrated): 
The Child as Artist: The Electric Furnace. 


Other writers treat of: THe BoTANiIcAL GARDENS IN 
JAVA (illustrated); oF Hux.tey; GeEo- 
LOGICAL WorRK OF THE AIR; SUGGESTIBILITY, AUTOMA- 
TISM, AND KINDRED PHENOMENA: THe FiFrtTH Priso~x 
ConGress; and Botu Si1pes oF Prorit-SHARING. 


NEW YORK: D. APPLETON & CO. 
50 cents a number ; $5.00 a year 


Che 


Germinal Selection. Pror. AvGUST WEISMANN, 

Pathological Pleasures and Pains, Tu. Ripor. 

On the Part Played by Accident in Invention and Dis- 
covery. Pror. Ernst 

On the v ature of Mathematical Kner wledge. By Pror. 
HERMANN SCHUBERT. 

On Chinese Philosophy. 


MOISSAN, 


Dr. Pav. Carvs. 


“You are making your jourse! so valuable that I can- 
not be without it any longer, although I do not subscribe 
to its philosophy."’— Pror. Henry F. Osspornx, Columbia 


College, N. 
=a A sample copy mailed free to any poarecs on 
app ication. Current numbers, soc. : yearly, $2. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
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The Spectator 


The street-cars are the places in which to 
study human nature, for those who love the 
occupation. The Spectator once saw a whole 
drama of human temptation played out in such 
acaravan. He and an elderly woman were the 
sole occupants of the car. In her hand the 
woman carried a sealed letter, which she was 
turning over and over so absorbedly that when 
the Spectator first entered the car she seemed 
unconscious of another presence. It was not 
difficult to see that she was longing to know 
the contents of the sealed envelope. She 
pressed the cover closely against the pages 
within, trying to read through the paper, evi- 
dently in vain, for she sighed and laid the 
letter down in hér lap, then lifted it again, 
turned it over with fingers that seemed to itch 
visibly, and finally looked so carefully at the 
closeness of the sealed flap that the interested 
Spectator almost uttered a warning word. 
Stranger or not, it is a gruesome thing to sit 
by and see a human soul tempt itself. The 
woman, hesitating more than once, finally in- 
serted her finger-nail under the flap of the 
envelope, and the over-dry gum, with a cruel 
adaptiveness, cracked as gum sometimes will 
on heavy paper. The Spectator has always 
felt half responsible for what followed. The 
woman’s face flushed as the paper parted, and 
she looked quickly around the car. The Spec- 
tator is sure that if at that moment he had 
possessed the courage sternly to meet her eyes, 
he would have prevented what was plainly a 
first sin of the kind. As it was, he felt that 
his face avowed too profound an interest to be 
seen, and he turned away. When he ventured 
to look again, the woman’s eyes were devour- 
ing the open letter, which a few moments later 
she guiltily thrust back into its envelope and 
carefully resealed. The Spectator looked out 
of the window, and was as ashamed as if he 
had done it himself. 


& 


Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. 
The Spectator believes that there never was a 
saying more {true than this, and he himself is 
a warm advocate of travel in any form, if it be 
but a ride in the street-cars from one end of 
the city to the other. If nothing more is 
gained by this mild form of travel, at least new 
faces are seen and new thoughts are introduced 
into the mind. At one time in his life the 
Spectator chanced to be alone in a strange city, 
with the obligation upon him of a certain work 
to be accomplished in a given time, and no 
margin of spare moments left in which to seek 
acquaintance. The only society and relaxation 
which the Spectator then permitted himself 
was gained from an occasional ride in the city 
street-cars. There he was sure of finding a 
society always “at home,” which demanded 
nothing of him in return ; and yet, in the Spec- 
tator’s experience, he never took a long ride in 
his five-cent chariot without receiving some 
stray amusement, seeing some touch of human 
nature that made him and all of his fellow-pas- 
sengers akin; or a chance word overheard, a 
chance incident occurring, revealed a comedy 
or tragedy of life lying behind the masks most 
of us try to wear. As a rule, such masks are 
held before the face more or less successfully 
in public places, and the Spectator has rarely 
detected other than an accidental slipping aside 
of the covering; but now and then, in storm 
and stress, he has seen the mask flung off and 
kept off in a public conveyance, with the same 
unconsciousness which belonged to the less 
startling nakedness of our first parents in Eden. 


On one such occasion which the Spectator 
recalls, he was sitting alone in an omnibus 
when his attention was caught by the hurried 
motions of a man who sprang suddenly from 
the sidewalk and ran up the ladder that led to 
the top of the ‘bus. The next moment the 
stage was stopped and a young and very pretty 
woman opened the door and entered the body 
of the vehicle. She was evidently in extreme 
agitation, and she kept her hand on the lock of 
the door, ready to spring from her seat at an 
instant’s notice. “Could any one come down 
from the top of this bus except by that lad- 
der?” she asked the Spectator. The Specta- 


tor assured her that the ladder was the only 


accepted means of descent. Then the young 
woman settled herself to weep openly, sobbing 
aloud as if her heart was breaking, but her 
watchful eyes never left the ladder. The Spec- 
tator stood this as long as a man might. He 
could not decide whether the girl was in pur- 
suit of the man above, or he in pursuit of her, 
but, fearing that the latter was the case, the 
Spectator finally leaned forward and asked the 
stereotyped question, “ Can I do anything for 
you?” “ Nobody can,” sobbed the girl. “That’s 
my husband up there. He’s running away 
from me because I caught him, myself, walk- 
ing with Aer. They told me he was fooling 
me, but I wouldn’t believe it till just‘now, as I 
was coming home from a visit to mamma. I 
saw him with Aer myself, and I walked right 
up to-them, and he ran away from me. You'll 
tell me if you see him getting down on that 
side, won’t you? I must speak to him.” 
“Don’t you think you had better wait and 
speak to him later, when you are quieter?” 
said the Spectator, soothingly. He knew he 
would have acted more wisely to be silent, but 
the girl was very young, and frantic with grief. 
“Pray go back to your mother,” urged the 
Spectator. “I don’t think you can accomplish 
anything by following your husband in that 
public way.” “ We have only been married six 
months,” sobbed the poor wife, and the Spec- 
tator’s heart was wrung for her; and yet to 
this day he is not sure that the husband did 
not have at least extenuating circumstances on 
his side. A woman who indulges in a stage- 
coach confidence with any provocation is, to 
put it mildly, neither very delicate nor properly 
reserved, and this young woman was also 
plainly well able to defend her rights. The “bus 
stopped suddenly, and she wiped her eyes to 
look out. A block of carriages was ahead, and 
in the pause the Spectator saw a stealthy foot 
feeling its way down the ladder. The young 
husband had dropped from his perch before 
the Spectator could decide on any course. In 
a flash the girl was out of the "bus, had flung 
herself from the step, and was clinging to her 
husband’s arm. Checked in full flight, he 
turned furiously and flung her so roughly from 
him that she staggered. The Spectator started 
from his seat. The street was too full of traffic 
for such trifling. To the Spectator’s relief, the 
young husband, with a sudden repentance, 
caught his wife back to him, and dragged her 
to the sidewalk, still clinging to the arm she 
had clutched. 


They walked off together arm in arm talk- 
ing earnestly—the Spectator could only hope to 
a good ending of which he was never to know 
the result. For himself, his afternoon trip had 
won him a victory. He had entered the ’bus 
weary and perplexed over a problem that had 
arisen in his own work which would not be 
solved. This far more important problem of 
living that had been, as it were, flung at his 
feet in the soiled straw of the ’bus, so absorbed 
his attention that his own trials were for the 
time wholly forgotten. When the Spectator 
went back to his lodgings, the problem that 
had troubled him in his work was solved by 
the most simple expedient. He only wondered 
why it had ever perplexed when so simple of 
solution. But he did not forget to be grateful 
to his old friend the public conveyance, which 
had, by throwing him against his fellow-crea- 
tures, so filled his mind with them and their 
affairs as to make his tired brain forego its 
work for a space, and thus by rest gain new 
vigor. There is no rest, no stimulus, like 
travel (if one will travel wide-eyed), be it cross- 
ing the great ocean in a huge steamer or only 
crossing a city ina small’bus. The latter may 
be made to serve almost the same purpose as 
the former—and think on the contrast in cost! 
Five cents is little to pay for a change of en- 
vironment. 


Notice 


In view ot international complicafions and 
Armenian distress, the Evangelical Alliance 
has arranged for a union service at eight 
o’clock next Sunday evening, at the Marble 
Collegiate Church, corner Twenty-ninth Street 
and Fifth Avenue, this city. The Rev. Dr. 
Greer, Bishop Andrew, and others will speak. 


A Burglar! 


The telephone brings the police, who 
stop his burgling. 


A Fire! 


The telephone sends the alarm and calls 
for more water pressure. 


An Accident! 


The telephone calls the ambulance. 


A Runaway Car! 
The telephone stops the cables. 


These are the gist of a few recent newspaper abstracts. 
They serve to show the importance of instantaneous 
communication. Perhaps they may make you think of 
instances where telephone service would be useful to 
you in your ordinary, everyday affairs. 

Now that telephone rates are so reasonable, 
the service is beyond the reach of no one who 
has any demand for it. 


13,500 Telephones in New York City 
RATES FROM $75 A YEAR 
THE METROPOLITAN 


Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


18 Cortlandt St. 


SECOND COMING OF THE LORD 


ND THE WRITINGS OF 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 
EXPLAINED IN 


SKEPTICISM AND DIVINE REVELATION. 


JOHN ELLIS, M.D. 


A notable work in which are fully considered, in 
the Light of Swedenborg’s Writings, the first chap- 
ters of Genesis—the Creation of Man and bh mr 
the Garden of Eden, the Fall of Man, the 
the Ark, ete.—Sun Worship and Idolatry, Spiritual- 
ism. the Doctrines of the New Jerusalem now 
descending from God out of Heaven, the Incarna- 
tion, the Divine Trinity, a True and Heavenly Life, 
the End of the World and the Second Coming of 
the Lord, the Resurrection, the State of Infants and 
Gentiles in the Other Life, the New Jerusalem— 
the Church of the Future and the Crown of all 
Churches. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY 


By the same author, calls attention to the Wonder- 
ful Revelations of Divine Truth mace the Lord 
to this New Age through Emanuel Swedenborg. 
The two works in one paper volume, by mail, 20 cenis. 
Or, including Swedenborgs HEAVEN AND HELL 
(paper), 50 cents. Address Manager of the 


American Swedenborg Printing & Pud’g Society, 


20 Cooper Union, New York, N. Y. 


GEO. F. ROOT 


the best loved of all American composers, always 
felt that the work of his life was The Musi 
Curriculum, the famous instruction book which he 
prepared for the Piano Forte. Its Great vie 
1s shown in the ever increasing sales after havin 
been in use long enough to see the rise and fall o 
many rivals in its own line. It isthe Best American 
Instructor that is on the market. Price, $2.75, 
by mail. Issued for either American or Foreign 
Fingering. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY . 
New York Chicago 


Paper 
Pattern 


sheet for February will be mailed to any ad- 
dress without charge. Or send five cents for 
catalogue of soodesigns. Latest styles. 


NEW IDEA PATTERN CO. 
192 West Broadway, N.Y. 
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The Business World 


A part of Governor 
Morton’s reference to 
the New York State 
canals in his message of New Year’s Day to 
the Legislature is of interest to the commer- 
cial world : 


The Legislature of 1895 passed a law providing for 
submitting to the people. at the general election in 
that year, the proposition to issue bonds of the State, 
not to exceed nine millions of dollars, for the im- 
provement of the Erie. the Champlain, and the 
Yt ay Canals by deepening the Erie and Oswego 
Canals to a depth of not less than nine feet, and the 
Champlain Canal to seven feet of water, and also 
lengthening and improving tae locks and strength- 
ening the walls of the canals. The act was approved 
by the people by a very decisive vote, and the State 
was thereby committed to the improvement contem- 
plated by the law. This law requires the Legisla- 
ture annually to impose a tax of thirteen-hundredth 
mills upon each dollar ot valuation of real and per- 
sonal psogerty in the State subject to taxation, the 
proceeds of which, after paying the interest due upon 
the bonds, shall be invested by the Comptroller. 
under the direction of the Commissioners of the 
Canal Fund. 24, together with the interest arising 
atherefrom, shal] be devoted to the sinking fund cre- 
ated tur purpose Four millions of dollars were 
bppropriated by the act, and upon the sale of the 
ionds wiil be :mmediately available. The deepen- 

ng and enlargement contemplated wil! doubtless 
greatly increase the capacity and usefulness of the 
canals. The greater depth of water and the streneth- 
ening of the embankments, walls, and locks which 
will be effected will permit a largely increased appli- 
cation of steam power, and thus not only admit ves- 
sels of greater draught and cargo capacity, but enable 
them to be moved with increased speed. 

The recent experiments with electric motors for 
canal-boat propulsion made at the western end of 
the Erie Canal were so successful in character and 
results as to lead to the belief that when the system 
is applied to the entire canal it will increase its traftic 
capacity by at least 35 per cent. Viewing as a whole 
the many considerations embraced in this subject, it 
may safely be suggested that it is one of great im- 
portance, and not only merits, but will doubtless 
receive, your most earnest attention. 

I am informed that since 1883, the first year in 
which the canals were operated tree of tolls, the av- 
erage annual expenditure for their maintenance has 
been about one million dollars. 


The Erie, Champlain, 
and Oswego Canals 


A dispatch from 
Berlin says that Mr. 
Poultney , Bigelow, 
who is visiting Berlin in the interest of the 
American insurance companies which have 
been driven out of business there, has had an 
interview with Dr. Miquel, the Prussian Min- 
ister of Finance. The interview lasted for 


Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s 
Mission 


- several hours, and the insurance question was 
, thoroughly discussed. 
early and satisfactory solution of the trouble 


It is probable that an 


will be reached. Through Mr. Bigelow itis 
reported that Superintendent James F. Pierce, 
of the Insurance Department at Albany, New 
York, requests the Prussian Minister of the 
Interior to inform him if the certificate of 
the New York State Insurance Department 
as to the solvency and good repute of Amer- 
ican life insurance companies will be accepted 
by the Minister. Superintendent Pierce asks 
for this information because certain Prussian 
companies are applying to be admitted to do 
business in New York State, and the licenses 
of several others now authorized are to expire 
in January. ‘It is also reported that Governor 
has requested Secretary Olney at 
Washington to notify the American Ambas- 
sador at Berlin, Mr. Runyon, that Mr. Bigelow 
had been authorized to represent the Insur- 
ance Department of the State of New York 
in this matter, and that Secretary Olney has 
duly notified Ambassador Runyon to this 
effect. It is assumed by some that if the 
Prussian Minister declines to give this con- 
cession to the American companies the In- 
surance Department of New York State may 
retaliate, and may rule out all Prussian life in- 
Surance companies doing business in the State, 
and that other States may follow the example 
of New York. 

The 


financial world 


The Financial World 

tinues to be depressed 
by the belief that nothing will be done by 
our Congress to restore order to our currency. 
The Turkish crisis also continues to discourage 
any upward tendency, especially since the 
report that Russia has been moving troops 
towards the Turkish Asiatic frontier and 
towards the Far East. A dispatch just at 
hand repeats the rumor that Russia is now 
offering to loan money to the Porte, and 


abroad as at home con- , 


that a Russian syndicate, which is strongly 
supported by the Russian Embassy, has ap- 
plied for a concession for a petroleum mo- 
nopoly, offering therefor the sum of $1,250,- 
000 yearly. All the foreign embassies, with 
the exception, of course, of the Russian, are 
said to be prepared strenuously to resist the 
granting of the monopoly. Turkey’s financial 
troubles reached such a pitch last week, so we 
are informed, that the treasury applied to every 
province for $100,000 with which to pay the 
troops. Smyrna was the only vilayet that 
was able to meet the demand. Paris has been 
especially affected both by events in Cuba and 
by events in Abyssinia, since the holdings of 
Spanish and Italian securitiesin Paris are on a 
great scale. The cost of the operations in 
Cuba is enormous, and if Italy should be in- 
volved in a long African war, her finances, 
already badly enough embarrassed, would be- 
come still more so. Meanwhile money contin- 
ues to accumulate in London in unprecedented 
amounts, but as we go to press the market 
there is being disturbed by the difficulties 
growing out of the Transvaal trouble. 


Those interested in the 
Orinoco Company, the 
successor of the Manoa 
Company in Venezuela, deny that the land 
operated by them is involved in the boundary 
dispute between British Guiana and Venezuela. 
It is claimed that in 1883, on a concession by 
Venezuela of land adjoining British Guiana 
to Mr. GC. Fitz Gerald, a United States 
citizen, the Manoa Company was formed, and 
the services of the American Loan and Trust 
Company were secured as trustee for $5,000,000 
worth of bonds. When the boundary dispute 
became a factor in commerce, as it had been 
in politics, intending buyers demanded that 
the Manoa Company should perfect its mort- 
gage. Meanwhile the American Loan and 
Trust Company went into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. It was then decided to merge the 
Manoa Company into a new organization to 
be called the Orinoco Company. The con- 
cession is understood to be for an enormous 
tract of land at the delta of the Orinoco, in- 
cluding rights to mine for gold and iron, to 
cut the forests for timber, to start coffee 
plantations and otherwise to develop the 
country. 


The Manoa Company 
in Venezuela 


We learn that the pro- 
posal in Congress to in- 
crease the duties on wools 
will haye little effect just now on the Canadian 
market, since nearly all the clip of 1895 has 
been disposed of in our own markets. Nev- 
ertheless the tariff proposed would next year 
and thereafter make some difference to Ca- 
nadian growers, since our bids for Canadian 
wool must be raised. A correspondent of the 
** American Cotton and Wool Reporter” says 
that in conversation with a large Territory 
wool-grower he was informed that the de- 
crease of sheep during the past two years has 
been enormous, and this year there has been 
about 25 per cent. decrease as compared with 
other years. A large wool-buyer states that 
last spring the Territory sheep were shorn; 
they sold for $1.25 per head in April. Re- 
cently a large number sold, with the full growth 
of wool on, at $1.75 per head. As the sheep 
averaged three to four pounds of wool each, 
this price outside of the wool would be about 
the same as they sold for last spring. 


The Proposed 
New Wool Duties 


The official statement by 


Increased er 
Customs Receipts ; the United States Treas- 
Decreased ury of receipts and ex- 


penditures for December, 
issued on the 2d of Jan- 
uary, shows receipts at $26,200,000, and ex- 
penditures $25,800,000, a small surplus for the 
month. Much more interesting is the accom- 
panying statement for the first six months of 
the fiscal year, namely, the last six months of 
1895. In this time the receipts were over 
$167,000,000, and the expenditures over $182,- 
000,000, making a deficit of over $15,000,000 ; 
whereas for the corresponding six months of 
1894 the excess of expenditure over receipts 
amounted to ovér $27,000,000. During the 
last six months of 1895 customs receipts 


Internal Revenue 


showed an increase of $12,600,000, and inter- 
nal revenue receipts a decrease of $5,200,000. 


The strange juxta- 
position of export- 
ing and importing 
gold was observable 
last week in simultaneous shipments both ways. 
Of course importers of gold must buy sterling 
exchange with which to obtain gold sent here, 
and those who sell such exchange ship the 
gold to cover their exchange in lieu of the 
paucity of commercial bills on thisside. Thus 
practically the identical gold sent out to pay for 
gold comes back to the importer. One may 
say, How does he make money by this? It 
is presumable that he anticipates a reimburse- 
ment from profits to be made out of the bonds 
which he intends to purchase with the gold. 


Simultaneous Shipments 
of Gold 
from Europe and America 


The railway stock and bond 
market last week was fa- 
vorably affected by the 
news from Washington that an issue of Gov- 
ernment bonds was about to be made, that 
all the subscriptions for them had been re- 
ceived, and that the amount of the issue was 
large enough fully to supply the Treasury with 
all necessary gold for a year. On Saturday, 
however, there was a sharp decline on the 
rumor that arrangements for the issue had 
been upset. When the announcement was 
made on Monday, the market broke from one 
to four points, owing to uneasiness as to the 
terms of the new loan. 


Railway Stocks 


Anticipating a new bond issue, 
for gold not taken from the 
Treasury a{premium of 1 to 
114 per cent. was paid last week. When the 
announcement of the loan was made on Mon- 
day last, the premium disappeared, but in the 
afternoon bullion-dealers resumed the pay- 
ment of a premium on gold, the rate being 
5% of 1 per cent. This was supposed to be 
merely an arbitrage transaction to settle last 
week's contracts. 
© 


Foreign Exchange 


The Premium 
on Gold 


The quotations for foreign 
exchange fell off last week 
somewhat, corresponding 
with the decline in actual business for de- 
mand sterling ; but there was much hesitation 
shown about shipping gold, first on account 
of the difficulty in getting legal tenders on 
which to draw gold, but much more because 
of the expected announcement that the Gov- 
ernment had decided on a bond issue. 


It is a pleasure to note 
that, for the first time in 
several weeks, many com- 
modities are now being quoted at higher 
prices. Advances have taken place during 
the past week in wheat, corn, oats, flour, 
sugar, petroleum, cotton, wool, pork, and 
hides. Quotations for lumber and coal re- 
main unchanged. Quotations for iron, steel, 
and coffee have declined. 


The General Course 
of Prices 


On Monday of last week 
call loans advanced 

again, and the range 
was from 10 to 25 per cent., but later in the 
week these high rates declined, and at the 
close the extremes were 2 to 7 percent. As 
may be surmised, there are not large offerings 
for time money. Six per cent. is the ruling 
rate. 


Call and Time Loans 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office,Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


FOR SALE 


Lot, 100 feet front, 125 feet deep, near Broadway, 
city of Buftalo, N. Y. Excellent investment. Apply 
to"C , Lock Box No. 2, Port Henry, N. Y. 
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GOVERNMENT, 
RAILROAD, and 
MUNICIPAL 


and other 


SELECTED paying a fair rate 
SECU RITI ES of interest. 


WE DEAL IN 


Bonds 


BANK 
STOCKS 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


24 Nassau St., New York 


During the Month of January, 


safety. 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


You doubtless wish 


‘Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 

It offers guaranteed go/d mortgages on im- 
proved city property, 


bearing 6% to 7% interest. 


It issues certificates of deposit at 5% to 7%, 


according to time. 


The Provident 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


Trust Co., 


45 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Please mention The Outlook 


The safest investment to- 
day is New York real estate. 
There's no better security. It’s 
proved panic proof property. 
That's the foundation of our 
business. The plan is new— 
a realestate syndicaté for men 
of moderate means—but the 
enterprise is old enough to be 
safe. 

Send for our prospectus. 


Mutual 
Realty & Loan 
Corporation, 


American Surety Building, 


Room 17. New York. 


Think it Over 


Do you wish your savings to earn 
6% and 8% combined with 
perfect security ? 


We offer to investors of any sum from $100 
upwards 6% and 8% investments secured by 
First Mortgages on Gilt-Edged Real Estate. 

YOUNG & CO. 
Temple Court, 5 Beekman St., New York 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 
_Mautaal Life Building 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. ¥. 


Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - - $2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 


WALTER G. OARMAN President. 

DRIAN ISELIN Vice- President. 

Ei ] TURN ULL, ad Vice-President. 
HENRY "MURRAY Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS : 


Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, J 

George F. Baker, Augustus D. Vata, 

George S, Bowdoin, games N. Jarvi 

Frederic Cromwell, ichard A. McCurdy, 

Walter R. Gillette, alter G. Oakman, 

Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 

G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, Henry W puma. 

R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twom 

Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


WE All you have guessed about life 

insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Broker for the Assured 


I save my customers thousands of dollars annually. IF 
you intend insuring your life, or IF you carry life insur- 
ance taken out within the past three years, confer with me. 


JAS. A. STEELE, 45 Broadway, New York 


Provident Savings 
Life 


OF NEW YORK 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, President 
SHEPPARD HOMANS Chairman of the 


Has one 
exceptionally good field 


to offer to an 
exceptionally good man, with 
whom will be made 
a most liberal contract. 


The Company writes the best forms 
of Renewable Term, Whole Life, Lim- 
ited Payment, and Endowment Policies. 


Address the 
Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 


rages in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 

6 s, State, County, City, and Schoo! Warrants 

and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 

7 prompt interest payments. Best references. 
‘orrespondence solicited. 


8% P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle. Washington 

YOu we, be SELL A 

SELL or Western Land~avold foreclosure costae 


geod money afte a good 54 investment 
WE | State exact! en condition oft itle, and your lowest 


pe. Over $2 .000.000 in Western securities su 
andied by the present management of this corporation 
THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO. 
| Send for our Bond Liat. 33 Equitable Building, Bosten 
A FIXED INCOME FOR LIFE 
s secured by a Perfected Annuity Bond. They 
banish care, and thus prolong life. They double the 
income of elder! ople. Adapted to all ages. SECUR- 
ITY AB LUTE. Address (stating age) 
B. SCARPENTE K, 286 Broadway. New York. 


25 years 


& EDWARDS guarantee 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 


Spoons and Forks for twenty- 
five years in family use. 


At New York City 


Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane, 
may be seen a full line of 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 


Sterling Silver 
Hollow Ware, Sterling and 
Plate Novelties, 

Rich Cut Glass, 
Silver Plated 
Knives, Forks, Spoons, etc. 


© 


INLAID goods are for sale by 
all Jewelers. Ask for them, 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 38 
ST. Louvres. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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All the Health and Winter Resorts 


Send for any information you may desire 
in relation to any resort and ways of reach- 
ing the same. The printed mattter issued 
will be sent free by return mail. Recreation 
Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor PI., N. Y. 


Recreation Department 
The Outlook 


Comfort in Travel 

1s realized in the highest degree on the famous fast 
trains of the Michigan Central, the ** Niagara Falls 
Route,” between BuftajJo and Chicago. in connection 
with through trains from the East. Passengers are 
qreanee the oe ege of stopping off en route at 

iagara Falls, or, if time will not permit, can obtain 
from the car windows, or the platform at Falls View, 
the grandest and most compreh2nsive view of the 
great cataract. All day-trains stop five or ten min- 
utes. For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W. H. — Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, Buffalo, N. 


Noon Train Between Boston aaa New York 
via Springfield Lin 

The Boston and Albany Railroad has in service 
a 12 o’clock, noon, train between New York and 
Boston. T his train leaves either city at 12 o’clock, 
noon, and arrives at its destination at 5:30 P.M., thus 
making the trip in fiveand one-half hours. Station, 
Kneeland St., Boston. ae $4.98; parlor-car seat, 
$1. A.S. Hanson, G.P.A 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE 


R.R. Maps and Time-Tables. Indexed. 
Monthly—2s cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


ALL WINTER RESORTS IN 


FLORIDA, CUBA, and 
WEST INDIES 


can be reached direct by the 
RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP LINES OF 


THE PLANT SYSTEM 


and its connections from the North, East, and West. 


Four magnificent hotels on the West Coast of Florida, 
owned and operated by the Plant System, under the 
management of Mr. D. P. HATHAWAY. 
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TASIPA BAY, Fila. 
SEMINOLE, Winter Park, Fla. 
THE INN, Port Tampa, Fla. 
OCALA HOUSE, Ocala, Fla. 


Tri-weekly service, via Plant Steamship Line, from 
Port rt Tams a to Key West and Havana ; also to 
all fishing and hunting resorts of the Gulf Coas 

Secure tickets reading viet via the lines of the PLANT 
EM and CONNE 

daily trains with zh pullman Sleepin ping- 
Cars from the North and —— via Pennsylvania R 
and Atlantic Coast Line; also via Steamship Lines from 
Boston, New YS and Baltimore to Savannah, connect- 


ing wit Plant System. 
Florida and Cuba mailed on application. 


iterature, on 
B. WRENN 
261 Broadway, NewYork. 


A. P. Lang, N.E.P.A., Bre St., Boston, Mass. 


SEA TO SAN FRANCISCO ’’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


passing within view of 
Cuba, crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational 4 
vantages of this trip, 

in addition to t 

pleasures of the leur. 
ney, render it peculiarly attractive. so much so that tour- 
ists iets repeat the year rear. THIRTY-DAY 


RSION, $216. 
dations and leave New York every ten days. For full 
particulars address ‘am. ec 
COLUMBIAN LINE ERRON 0., 
35 Broadway, Pier 57,'foot W. 27th, N. “How York. 


Tours and Travel 


Bermuda 


Grand Winter Tacursion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 


BY THE TWIN SCREW EX XPRESS 
FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 


LA TOURAINE, 


From New York February 4, 1a to Azores (Fayal), 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Biserta unis by rail), Malta, 
the Pirwus (Athens), Alexandria (Cairo by rail), Port Sa 
Jaffa (Jerusalem), Beyrouth (Damascus), Smyrna 
stantinonte. through the Straits of Messina 

‘aples (Rome by rail), Villefranche, 
Balearic Islands), Malaga (Tangiers). 

of round trip, abouttwo months. .- 

Price of passage, round trip, $520, $620, » B720. and up- 
ward, according to accommodations. For further partic- 
apply te. to FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3; Bowling 
sreen 


Palermo, 
Palma 


Europe and the Orient 


Limited under Personal 
Escort, Jan. 4—Spain, South- 
ern Europe, Egypte, 
Land, Greece: Fe —Ja- 
anand hina via Hone- 
ulu; Feb. 12—Italy, Kgypt, 
Holy Land, Greece, Swit- 
zeiland. Send for itineraries to 
Mrs. M.D. FRAZAR & CO., 

Managers of Foreign Tours, 

70 & 71 Globe Building, Boston. 
Summer itineraries now ready. 


WINTER TOURS 


TO JAMAICA, WEST INDIFS 
The Most Picturesque and Health-Giving 
Winter Resort in the World 


ATLAS LINE 
U. S. mail and passenger steamships sail regularly from 
N.Y. for West ndies Spanish Main. Ill. cee. 
iM, Forwoop & Kevwock, 24 State St., New Yor 
E. A. Apams & Co., 115 State St., Boston. 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


FROST BERMUDA MALARIA 


UNKNOWN IMPOSSIBLE 
48 hours by elegant Stéamships weekly. 
FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES 


30-days trip. 15 days in the Tropics. $5 a day for transpor- 
tation, — s,and staieroom, A, UTERBRIDGE & Co., 
Agts. ‘for Quesec STEAMSHIP Co., Limited, 39 Broad. 


way, N. Y. ., or THos. Cook & Sons, Agents. 


ALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES.— From New 
ork. A TRIP BY SEA to the 
Ports of TEXAS—GEORGIA—FLORIDA. Through 
tickets, Single and return, all points in Colo- 
Utah, Arizona, California Mexico. &c.. 
Florida. Our 64-page * ‘Satchel Handbook ” "mailed 
free. C. H. Mattory & Co., Pier 20, 


HOLY LAND 


start Jan. 


a and Feb. 29 via 

raltar ; 0 and 

up. First-class. Accompanied by C. Clark, ex-U.S. 
Vice-Consul at Jerusalem. 111 B’way, N. Y. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


European Winter Resort 
Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria 


1,900:feet above the sea,with dry, bracing climate , oe 
ter for sleighing excursions; fine ,Gneverenty, hospital, & 
HOTEL TIROL airy, rooms, 


furnis ed; superior 
(Open all the year.) oe modern conven- 
iences. Best references. 


Reduced rates in winter. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on application. Cart LANpbseg, Prop’r. 


Bahamas 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS 
Opens December 23, 189s. 
A LAND OF PERPETUAL SUMMER 
Ss. S. MORTON, Proprietor and Manager 
Steamer Norshumboriang leaves Palm Beach, Florida, 
3 times a week. hours’ sail. 
The Outlook ol furnish full information. 
Cable address, Morton, Nassau, N. P. 


Bermuda 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and commodious hotel is now open. For 


t et dress 
OUTERBRIDGE. & CO., 39 N. Y. 


HAMILTON HOTEL, 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 
MEAD & BROOKS. 


FOR CIRCULARS, ETC., ADDRESS 
"Meap & Brooks, Bermupa. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


California 


HOTEL VENDOME 
SAN JOSE Charming summer and winter resort. 


‘Sunny skies; climate unexcelled; 
modern, comfortable, first-class, and so are its patrons. 
Headquarters for tourists to the rat 13 Lick Observatory. 
Send Ter illustrated souvenir. SNELL, Mer 
PASADENA, CAL. 


HOTEL GREEN Accommodation. for 400 


we Occupies an entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
GREEN, Owner. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E BA Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


GREENWICH, CT. 


home 
M.D. 


CREST VIEW 
or mi nervou 8; 

—— BITCHCOCK. 


District of Columbia 


EBBITT HOUSE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


rate, $4 rooms on sixth steam hea 
electric light, to $2.so and $3 per wy 50 rooms 
on other floors, reduced from fs to $3.50 per day; parlors 
and alcove parlors at equal ly low rates. 

Special rates for Army and Navy Officers and Clergy. 


LA FETRA’S N. Cor. uth & G Sts., 
D.C, 

American ($2 and up) and European ($randup). Cen- 
tral, qulat. and homelike. G. H. La Ferra, Prop. 


Florida 


THE SPRINGFIELD 


Orange Park, Florida 
NOW OPEN 
Fourteen miles from Jacksonville, on St. John’s River. 
One of the most charming locationsin Florida. Entirely 
free from malaria. Rates from §$2.s0 to $3.00 per day: 


Special rates by the week. 
LES H. MOWRY, Manager. 


Also of the Springfield, Nantucket, Mass. 


INTER BOARD in cottage at Colegrove, 
Hawthorne, Florida. ealthy location ; on 
lake; good rooms; Northern cooking; pine w 
terms references. Address for 
Mrs. WM. S. METCALF. 
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Florida 


Untouched by the Frost” 
TROPICAL FLORIDA AT 


PUNTA GORDA 


THE PUNTA GORDA 
On Charlotte Harbor. Accommodates joo. Opens Dec. 
zoth, 1390s. Tarpon fishing, shooting, boating, driving ; 400 
teet of veranda. Plenty of fruit. , Specie’ rates for the sea- 


son. For page address f BOTT, Manager, 


Punta Gorda 


STATE 


Florida 


TOWN 


Jacksonville 


HOTEL 


St. James 


If you are coming South, send for our pam- 
phlet, which will tell you of Jacksonville and 
its leading family hotel. Now open. 

J. R. CAMPBELL, Proprietor. 


DE LAND, FLA. 


Largest si In beautiful orange 


The Putnam grove. Attractive and homelike. 


Moderate rates. M. E. GOULD. 


THE SPEAR MANSION 
St. George St. Augustine, Fla. 


wm. in ™ well-kept grounds, and offers pleasant 
rooms and an excellent table. Terms, $10 to $20 per week. 


THE PLAZA 


Located on highest ledge on Indian River; amidst 
acres of orange grove. New and elegant. Send for 
booklet. I. H. PECK, Owner-Proprietor. 


THE BARCELONA 


ST. AUGUSTINE, Florida, Good family table and 
HASSELTINE. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 
PINEY WOODS HOTEL 


NOW OPEN 


For circulars, etc., apply to F. H, Schofield, Metro- 
politan Bidg.; 7Ae Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y., or 
WILLIAM E. DAVIES, Thomasville, Ga. 


HOTEL BON AIR 


AUGUSTA, GA, 
Enlarged and remodeled, will open Dec. 20, 1895, under 
former management of Mr. C. A. Linsley, who has given 
the Hotel widespread EF, ifty rooms mostly 
with private baths, have ogen to ‘hotel,’ siving 
a total capacity of 22s. klet an a 
dress Cc. A "LI NSLEY, 


ERRY, GA.—Private board; old-fashioned South- 

ern home, Dieasant! situated: sunny rooms; open 

fires; halls heated; delightful climate ; Northern man- 
agement; references. Mrs. M. E. BATES. 


~ Illinois 
Chicago Beach Hotel 71% 


ILL. HARVEY S. DENISON, 
Demonstrated the most delightful and comforta 
abiding-place throughout the year in Chicago. 


New Jersey 


THE MADISON LAKEwoob 


Madison Ave. & First St. | Address Mrs. Ly H. ee 


AT GREEN COVE SPRINGS IN FLORIDA IS 
THE HOTEL ST. ELMO 


A bright and cheerful house with all conveniences 


Green Cove Springs is known as the Parlor City, on account of its cleanliness and beauty. 
Walks and drives through piney woods. Boating and fishing on St. John’s and Black Creek. 


On the Banks of the St. John’s 


If you would know more of the beauties of Green Cove Springs, Mr. Judson L. Scott, 
Green Cove Springs, Fidrida, will be glad to send booklet and information. 


Jersey 


North Carolina 


Finest Winter Hotel in the North 


THE LAKEWOOD 


NOW OPEN 
SPECIAL RATES BY THE WEEK 
Address T. F. SILLECK, Lessee, 
Late of Oriental Hotel, Lakewood, N. J. 
Manhattan Beach 


Galen Hall—A Sanatorium 


With all the conveniences of a first-class, quiet hotel. 
Elevator, steam heat, open-grate fires. Massa , elec- 
tricity, baths, etc. Table unexcelled. Open allt e year. 
Address Dr. WM. H. H. BULL, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Buckingham Laurel Bean 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSE 
First-class; rates moderate ; circulars. Tox 72. 


TRAINS FOR LAKEWOOD ‘<2ve New York. 
road of New Jersey, foot of Liberty Street, North River 
at 4:30, A.M. 1:45, 3:40, 4:40 P.M. | 


New York City 


¢ THERE ’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


; The Grand Union Hotel, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot. 


We study your comfort and economy. Central 
for theatres and shopping. Baggage to and from 
_ Street Depot free. 


* nooms, $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS. 


New York 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For heaith or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlior, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
New rk all baths and health 
ish, Russian ane Sul phur-water 

tonic air, er, and winter 


all the year. for circular. 


Pennsylvania 


‘| WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In Southern Penna., has all the elements of a great 
WINTER RESORT. Steam heat and open grates, 
sun qt light, hydraulic elevator ; "Pa 


sa 
as above, always using the name 


THE SWANNANOA 


eaten central; family and transient hotel; $2 to 
$3 per day. R. R. RAWLS, Owner and Prop. 


Hotel Berkeley EVILE, Cen 


trally located ;: handsomely fur- 

nished steam heat: electric Bese Leen every 
modern comfort ; rates, $12 eek. 

P. H. BRANCH, Mar. PRANK. LOUGHRAN, Prop. 


sé Hickory Inn HICKORY. N. C.—An all- 


the-year-round resort ; altitude 
1,400 feet; hotel ng lighted by gas and electricity ; 
—_ shootin s. $12.50 to $17.50 per week. 
Nk Lt GHRAN, Owner and Proprietor. 


South Carolina 
LAND OF THE PINES 
AIKEN, S. C. 


Dryest climate east of the 
Rocky Mts. Golf, Fox-Hunting, 
and Polo. Plenty of sunshine. 
Average temperature, 52°. 


HIGHLAND PARK 
HOTEL 


Renovated and refurnished, now open under 
new management. For rates and illustrated 
booklet write PRIEST & EAGER, Managers. 


PINE FOREST INN 


SUMMERVILLE, 8S. C. 
NOW OPEN 
A FIRST-CLASS WINTER RESORT 


In every respect. Electric lights, elevators, and all other 
modern improvements dex comfort, convenience, and 
leasure. CLIMATE UNSURPASSE 

ituated on the South Corolins and Georgia Railway, 
twenty-two miles from 

For terms and circulars addre 

W.G. LE*HEW, SUMMERVILLE, C.. 
F.W.WAGENER & CO., Proprietors, Charleston, S.C 


6 THERE is is no po. place like Charleston.”’ HE 
N HOTEL S. 

This historic eet has had One Hundred Thousand Do 
rs ($100,000.00) e xpenced on its renovation hee 
ment, decoration,and improvement. Completely equipped 
— all modern a pointments. Best sanitary arrange- 
nts. Cuisine and service unexcelled. For rates, pam- 
phiets, and further particulars address Cart & Daviups. 


AIKEN, S. C. Hover, 
—$2 per day. Special 

rates by week. Electric lights, etc. Hygienic par — 

Kneipp’s water cure. HENRY SCH. 


PEBBLE LEDGE AIKEN, S. C.—New 


modern conven- 
eqees, May be rented furnished — winter season ; or 
select boarders taken. Address P. O. Box 176. 


Virginia 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure 
resort. Air balmy and full of life-giving 
ozone. New sanitary plumbing and all the 
comforts of the modern home. Castalia 
Spring Water supplied to guests without 
charge. Circulars may be had at the OUTLOOK, 
13 Astor Place, N.Y. F. N. PIKE. 


| 
f 
5 
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Daily Bible Readings 


These notes have been arranged for the 
daily use of busy people, and are intended to 
furnish suggestive thoughts which may be fol- 
lowed out at pleasure. It is not claimed that 
they are exhaustive, and critical exposition has 
not been attempted. The notes are so printed 
that they may be conveniently cut out and 
placed in a Bible for daily use. 


SOME WOMEN OF THE BIBLE—IV. 

Sunday,January12. Ruthi.,1-5. Thefourchap- 
ters of the Book of Ruth must have been written 
after the time of David (see chap. iv., 22), and are 
variously ascribed to Samuel, Hezekiah, and Ezra. 
The story of Ruth is full of interest and beauty ; 
vers. 16 and 17 in the first chapter and the testimony 
of Boaz in ii., 12, l. c., would alone be sufficient to 
prove the strength and sweetness of her character. 
But it is of Naomi (B.c. 1312), the successful and 
beloved mother-in-law and the honored grandmother. 
that we are to read this week. Ruthi.,1-5. Naomi 
=**my delight.” The first five verses of this chap- 
ter a model of narration, clear, straightforward, con- 
cise yet complete, and might have furnished the 
pattern for the * Pilgrim’s Progress.’”’ Moab was a 
wicked Jand ; Elimelech not blessed in going thither. 
The first picture of Naomi is of Naomi alone, a 
widow in a strange land, ver. 3, |. c.; the second, a 
childless mother, ver. 5, 1. c. Jeremiah’s description 
of bereavement, Lam. iii., 1-64, may well have been 
her language. ‘‘ Trials make the promise sweet,” 
Lam. iti., 57. 

Monday, January 13. Ruth 1., 6-22. The daugh- 
ters-in-law accompany Naomi a little distance on her 
journey—an act of Oriental courtesy. The bereaved 
woman shows no selfishness in her grief; does not 
refer to her long journey or her lonely future, but 
thinks of the young daughters. Hertenderness seen 
in ver. 8; “‘mother’s house” rather than “ father's 
house,’’ perhaps because they meeded the mother’s 
comfort. Good daughters ing, ver. 8, l. c., and iv. 
15,m.c. Ruth=“a friend,” Mave, ver.14,).c. Com- 
mit to memory vers. 16,17. A person steadfastly 
minded, ver. 18, generally succeeds.. Dan. v1., 26. 
Heb. vi., 19. 

Tuesday, January 14. Ruth ii., 1-3. Ruth had 
not come to a homeof luxury. They must have been 
very poor, ver. 2. The chapter is a story of Divine 
Providence. Her hap was,” says the record. 
Eternal God that chance did guide.”’ Ps. xxxii., 
8; Prov. xvi., 9: Jer. x., 23; Is. xlix., 10; Is. xlii., 
16. To-day take comfort and courage from the 
thoughts suggested by these verses. No promise of 
His faileth. 

Wednesday, January 15. Ruth ii., 4-23. Boaz 
evidently a good and courteous man, ver.4. Naomi, 
no doubt, had taught Ruth that sweet confidence in 
God, ver. 12, 1. c., which no Moabite heathen ever 
knew. The cheering news, ver. 19, a cause of grati- 
tude to God, ver. 20. Acknowledgment invites new 
mercies. Ps. 1., 14; Ps. xc., 2: Ps. cxlvii., 7; Phil. 
iv., 6. 

Thursday, January 16. Ruth iii. Naomi’s only 
care is for the daughter, ver. 1, but Boaz remembers 
Naomi’s need, ver. 17. A wonderful secret for the 
Christian in ver. 18,f.c. “ Sit still.”” When this 
secret is learned, life becomes eternal life. Ruth 
had done what she could, and obeyed all Naomi’s 
wishes. Ps. iv., 4; xlvi., 10; xxxvii., 7; xl.,1; Lam. 
iii., 25, 26; Mic. vii., 7. 

Friday, January 17. Ruth iv. Several Hebrew 
customs in this chapter. Naomi no longer Mara= 
** bitter,” sitting in sorrow and loneliness, but abun- 
dantly cared for, and, best of all to one of her affec- 
tionate nature, abie to care for the little grandchild, 
ver. 16, the ancestor, one day, of King David. In 
ver. 15, Naomi’s fruition. Looking out constantly 
for self, one may be forgotten by others. Naomi 
exemplifies 1 Cor. xiii. 

Saturday, January 17... Read the entire Book of 
Ruth in connection with some of the “‘ trust ’’ Psalms, 
such as Ps. xxxi., xxxii., Xxxiv., XXxVi., XXXvVii., 
and xli. 


The trustees of the estate of Mrs. Walter 
Kenney, of Hartford, Conn., have just turned 
over to the Handicraft School, connected with 
the Watkinson Farm School of Hartford, the 
sum of $20,000, to establish a department of 
industry in the school. Thus far the Watkin- 
son School has attempted to give instruction 
only in farming, but now the income from this 
new fund will be used toward the maintenance 
of a carpenter-shop for instruction. The Wat- 
kinson School is intended for those boys who 
are without natural guardians. The farm of 


the school is the gift of the Rev. Francis 
Goodwin. 
Hartford. 


It lies just at the outskirts of 


‘* Pride 


of the 


= 


is the 
best 
muslin 
for 
pillow 
slips 
and 
shams.” 


Made in and inch widths. 
For sale by all retail Dry Goods Dealers. 


The Lawton Simplex 


saves time 
and labor 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 

Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 


ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
simplex Printer. Send fer circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St... New York 


penn answering advertisements ap- 
pearing in The Outlook will confer a 
favor upon the advertiser as well as 
the publisher by mentioning th publication. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 

EDUCATED LADY would like a position as com- 
panion to an invalid lady or one wishing to travel; will- 
ing to have oversight of house, chaperon young ladies. 
References exchanged. No 1 14, care The Outlook. 


WANTED-— A position as traveling or resident com- 
panion by an educated young lady. A good amanuensis, 
packer, and manager. Best references. Address A.C.M., 
3 Walnut St., Asheville, North Carolina. 

FOR RENT-—A ten-roomed furnished cottage, for 
six months or longer, adjoining ounds of the Hampton 
Institute. Address Miss F. M. WRIGHT, Sunset Cot- 
tage, Hampton, Virginia. 


Lyons Silks 


Novelties for 
Ball, Dinner, and Reception Gowns 


received by last steamer. 


White and Black Brocades, 
Rich Chene Effects, 
Colored Peau de Sote. 


Pim’s Irish Plaid Poplins 


White Brocades, Satins, Faille 
for Wedding Goods. 


New Tissues for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


GRENADINES, GAZES 


LYONS VELVETS 


Proadeoay KS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 


If you are, begin right. 
Get our beautiful book 
of Designs and Plans. 


*“*ARTISTIC HOMES No. 2” 
richly illustrated—entirely new. The most unique 
book published. Ten Cents in silver pays for it 
GEO. F. BARBER & Architects,Box 33+ Knoxville, Tenn 
through one who is on the ground SHOPPING 
and thorou ted. Address 


Mrs. 8. COOPER, 434 Sixth St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


Don’t come to town, but do your 


cured, and haven't suffered a minute since. 
this.” 


other references, with 
full information, free 
on application to 


200 


Can ASTHMA Be Cured? 


“It gives me pleasure to say that you have cured me of Asthma. ; 
every year for over ten years, before I commenced Dr. Hayes’ treatment. After a thorough trial I was 
This was over five years ago. 


‘* Schuyler is very well, and entirely free from Asthma and the other complaints that formerly troubled 
him so much, For the past two years he has had no return of his Asthma, and is strong and well, and can 
do his ten or twenty miles on his bicycle. As for myself, I have had no return of Asthma for several years, 


and in fact have never had since the first year of using your medicine (1888).”’ 
w. C. PATE, 46 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 


Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


IS A QUESTION 
AFFECTING 
THOUSANDS. 


I suffered several days at a time 


If you wish you may publish 
G. L. CONNOR, M.D., Cokesbury, 8. C. 


? 


“THE MORE YOU SAY 
THE LESS 
PEOPLE 
ONE WORD WITH YOU, 


SAPOLIO 
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Vigor belongs 


to health. Health to well-fed 
bodies. It’s easy to feed some 
pe, but proper nourishment 
for the invalid, the convalescent 
and the dyspeptic is 

to obtain. 


a perfect food; strengthens and nour- 
ishes the system; restores the appetite 


Somatose-Biscuit, 10°{ Somatose. A 
valuable addition to the diet. 


Runkel Bros.’ Somatose - Cocoa 
(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids 
and convalescents. A pleasant beverage for 
table use. 

Runkel Bros.’ Somatose-Choco- 
late(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 


All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 
© Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agts. 4 


A COURSE OF FIVE 


PUBLIC LECTURES 
on PRACTICAL RELIGION 


will be delivered in the Adams Chapel of the Unies 
TRectegical Seminary, 700 Park Ave., Y. City. 

cture of the course will be given by Rev. B. Bay 
Mills, Monday, January 2oth, at S15 P.M., On 
Evangelism of the 2othCentury.”” A second course of five 
Public Lectures on Church init will be delivered at 
t ne seme piace e first will be given by Professor 
Cheat es Shields, L.I ,on Monday, January 


th, at 815. Subject : e General Principles = 
Church Unity.” Tickets of admission ma ha 
prompt application. se Mr. E. M. KINGSLEY, at po 
ve y 


FOUNDRy 


-@atalogue with als. ona? -LLS 


Professor Blackie and the Flag 


Says the English paper called “The 
Realm :” “ If there ever lived any one whose 
picturesque personality and unforgetable con- 
versation could enable one with fairly good 
memory to dispense with the aid of the biog- 
rapher and the portrait-painter, that man as- 
suredly was the Scots professor whose Life 
has just been given so pleasantlv to the world 
by the daughter of his old friend. His little 
house at Oban during the academic recess was 
to John Stuart Blackie less of a home than of 
a headquarters for excursions as far to the 
north as Cape Wrath, and as far to the west 
across the Great Minch as Stornoway or Loch 
Maddy. In 1874 Blackie’s Argyllshire villa 
was the goal for many American pilgrims. 
In the year just mentioned a lady and gentle- 
man from New York reached the western har- 
bor, where all routes converge, and where 
Blackie was then passing his holiday. The 
Professor had agreed to accompany them by 
the next steamer to Skye. He seemed not to 
have formed a high opinion of their mountain- 
eering capacities. When they had reached the 
island, the Professor first glanced at the 
rugged Cuchullin hill, and then at his deli- 
cately shod companions. Wrapping himself 
up in his plaid, and grasping his staff, he led 
the ascent of Schehallion. The New World 
mountaineers did their work far better than 
the Professor had expected. Within a reason- 
able time they had nearly reached the summit. 
During the last stage of their journey Blackie 
was seen to put a little parcel in the hands of 
a kilted laddie who accompanied them, and 
who at once went on in advance of the others, 
and reached the top first. When, a few min- 
utes later, the rest of the party had fairly as- 
cended the summit, the two visitors saw their 
country’s flag crowning an improvised cairn 
and fluttering in the breeze. Blackie had 
secreted the banner about his person, resolved, 
if his visitors did their work well, to testify his 
approval with this little compliment.” 


Christian 
Entertainments ! 


No church ought to be without facili- 
ties for furnishing pure recreation. With 
a Stereopticon the interesting places of 
the world can be shown; inspiring moral 
and temperance stories illustrated; humor 
made realistic ; choicest statuary and ar- 
tistic gems flashed upon the screen. Do 
you know of anything better? We don't. 

Write for free literature, Large illustrated catalogue 


RILEY BROTHERS, 


Branches: 16 Beekman St., New York. 


Boston: 244 Washington St. CHICAGO: 196 La Salle St. 
KANSAS Crty (Mo.): 515 East Mth St. MINNEAPOLIS 1564 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market St. SAN FRAN- 
cisco: 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND: 411 Couch St. 


The best Coffee,Cane, 

a x ICO and Tobacco region 

in the World. 

Lands in the semi-tropical belt, guitable to the produc- 

tion of Coffee, Cane, Cacao, Tobacco, Rubber, Corn, etc. 
etc., in lots to suit the home-seeker or speculator. Culti- 
vated and virgin soil, upon navigable river and near rail- 
road. Location erfectly healthful. Correspondence 
solicited Refer permission to Rev. J. W. 


y 
exes City. ROBERT L. MILLER, 
Apartado No. 291, Mexico City, Mexico 


ARE YOU DEAF ? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
The AURAPHONE will help you if you do. It 1s 


recent scientific invention which will assist the hearing 
of any one not born ceaf. When in the ear it is invis- 
ibje and does not cause the slightest discomfort. It is 
to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ear spectacle. 
Enclose stamp for particulars. Can be tested FREE 
OF CHARGE at any of th NEW YORK AURA- 
PHONE CO.’S Offices: 716 Bdg., 
Madison Sq., N.Y.; 433 Phillips Bdg.. 120 Tre- 
mont st., Boston; or 843 Equitable Building, 
Atlanta. Ga. 


The Editors have hoped tocompilea hymnal that is hitherto unequaled, and it 
is not to be denied that they have succeeded, and that nobly.—T HE INTERIOR. 


lyme 
Hymne 


Churches, 


The Plymouth Hymnal 


Edited by Lyman Abbott 
With the Co-operation of Herbert Vaughan Abbott and Chas. H. Morse 


is eminently adapted for use in 


Colleges, Schools, Social Meetings, 


\\,- 


Rev. THEODORE P. PRUDDEN, West Newton, Mass. : 


Both hymns and music get hold of people. The congrega- 
tional singing has improved. While there is an abundance of 
old hymns and tunes, we find the new hymns are a most ad- 
mirable expression of devout feeling, and the new music is 
attractive, easily learned, sung with enthusiasm, and united in 
by many who did not join in the old tunes. 


Rev. B. S. RIDEOUT, Norway, Me.: 

We have only words of the highest praise for it. It is a 
splendidly gotten up book in every way. The longer we use it 
the better we like it. 

Rev. JOSEPH J. SPENCER, North Brookfield, Mass. : 

Your favor gives me an opportunity to express my great de- 


light in the Plymouth Hymnal. The people take up the new 
hymns readily and sing with enthusiasm. 


Write to us for specimen pages. 


and the Home 


Rev. THEODORE CROWL, Sterling, Ill.: 

After using the Plymouth Hymnal in our church for the 
past six months, we are confirmed in our opinion that it is the 
best book we know of for congregational use. 

Professor GEORGE C. GOW, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.: 

The Plymouth Hymnal was our choice out of several ad- 
mirable books. Every tune is singable. It gives me pleasure 
to recommend the Plymouth Hymnal for college use. 


Professor EDWARD S. PARSONS, Colorado College, 


Colorado Springs, Colo. : 

. The use of its noble hymns and tunes will bring a new 
influence into our College worship, and so into the lives of our 
students in the present and the future. Such a book cannot 
be outgrown. We shall rather hope to grow up to it. 


Tf you area pastor, teacher, or choirmaster we shall be glad to send a FREE (returnable) copy 


to for examination. 


The Plymouth Sunday-School Hymnal 


Edited by Thomas G. Shearman and Walton N. Ellis, with an Introduction by Lyman Abbott 


This Ilvmnal is in use in many Sunday- = and 1s an tdeal book for children. 
A free (returnable) copy will be sent to any pastor or superintendent for examination. 


bound. Send for specimen tages. 


/t ts beautifully printed and handsomely 


THE OUTLOOK CO., 13 Astor Place, New York 
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‘Tbe Outlook 


A Family Paper 
Vew Sertes of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 184, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
ost-Office. 

The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Cana 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Posta 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


Discontinuances.—|fa subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the puperetten 
ot his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 


How to Remiit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, enpegee Onder, or Money Order, 
yable to order THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 
Letters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK 
Clinton Hail, Astor Place, 
New York. 


About People 


—The New York “ Tribune” tells this story 
of the late Professor Blackie standing in front 
of the fire at the lodge of Balliol, and shouting 
out with a roll of the famous plaid and a toss 
of the equally famous wild white hair: “I 
should like to know what you Oxford fellows 
say of me behind my back!” Aftera moment's 
pause, Jowett replied, mildly, ““ We don’t men- 
tion you at all.” 

—In a recent number of the “ Bookman” 
attention is called to the fact that the drawing 
by Mr. George du Maurier which has been the 
most widely circulated is the only one that 
does not bear his signature. It has been seen 
by millions of people who have never even 
heard of the artist’s name. The drawing in 
question is the picture of a bubbling spring 
which decorates the label of every bottle of 
Apollinaris water. 

—Not long since, according to in London 
“ Morning Post,” an English Protestant lady, 
with her little son, eleven years old, obtained 
an audience of the Pope. When they were 
introduced, Cardinal Rampolla, the Papal 
Secretary of State, invited the boy to kiss the 
Pope’s slipper. “We don’t kiss people’s feet 
in England,” said the little chap, “ but he is a 
nice old man and I'll kiss his hand if he likes,” 
which was done, to the Pope’s huge satisfac- 
tion. 

—The Parisians are about to erect a statue 
to Lavoisier, the chemist, and the Institute of 
France has given the project its powerful sup- 
port. It has even started an international 
subscription for the purpose. Last year 
marked a hundred years since the time when 
the revolutionary tribunal sent Lavoisier to 
the scaffold, refusing his pathetic request for 
delay until he should have completed his ex- 
periments. It was then that Fouquier made the 
remarkable statement that “ the Republic had 
no need of learned men.” 

—The most sonorous voice in the present 
House of Representatives is said to be pos- 
sessed by Mr. David B. Henderson, Chairman 
of the Committee on Judiciary. It is even 
declared that, with the doors and windows 
open, he can be heard at the foot of Capitol 
Hill. He is a huge man, and is a great power 
on the floor. He is a Scotchman by birth, and 
was a colonel in the Forty-sixth Iowa Volun- 
teers in the war (where helost a leg). He was 
admitted to the bar in 1865, and has been 
United States District Attorney. 

—Bishop Ropert, of Ilawaii, has recently 
sailed from San Francisco for Honolulu. He 
had just returned from Europe, whither he 
went to secure recruits for missionary work in 
his diocese. He brought back two priests, 
four brothers, and four sisters, all belonging to 
the Order of the Sacred Heart. The sisters 
are to enter the convent in Honolulu, where 
they will be engaged as teachers, but the broth- 
ers will take up their stations on the leper 

-Sland of Molokai. One of the party is Father 


Pamphile Damien, brother to the heroic Father 
Joseph Damien, who, while laboring among 
the lepers at Molokai six years ago, contracted 
the disease and died. Now his brother goes 
to take up his unfinished work. 

—The Rev. Dr. Peter Trimble Rowe, who 
has just been consecrated the first Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Alaska, is only thirty-nine 
years of age, and is a Canadian by birth. In 
1878 he was graduated from Trinity Univer- 
sity, Toronto. In his school and college days 
he had obtained great proficiency in outdoor 
sports, and this proficiency stood him in good 
stead in his various snow-shoe and canoe ex- 
peditions in the wild country where he earned 
his first missionary experiences. Ilis field of 
work was along the northern shore of Lake 
Huron. The only inhabitants are Ojibbeway 
Indians, and a few hundred settlers whose 
farms lie long distances from one another, and 
in the winter are practically inaccessible. Mr. 
Rowe founded sixteen missions in five years, 
and in the very last winter undertook a trip 
across the ice to Cockburn Island, a distance 
of 150 miles, with the thermometer 30 degrees 
below zero, without any companion. 

— Bishop Paret, of Baltimore, tells a good 
story at hisown expense. He was recently on a 
train, and near him sat two drunken men. 
Presently one of the men, with a forcible exple- 
tive, remarked to the other that some one had 
robbed him of a $20 bill. His friend remarked: 
“ Oh, I guess not; you must have it about 
you somewhere.” But the other insisted he 
hadn’t, and that he had the bill when he came 
aboard thetrain. Some onehad robbed him, 
and he proposed to find it if he had to search 
the whole crowd. “As it happened,” says 
Bishop Paret, “ I had a $20 bill, and that was 
all, and as I was the nearest man to them, and 
the first likely to be approached, I felt a little 
uncomfortable. Then it occurred to me to 
pretend to be asleep. Sure enough, in a min- 
ute more [ was accosted with, ‘I say, neigh- 
bor!’ but I made no answer.” Then the man 
grabbed my arm and shook me, but to no use, 
as I didn’t wake up. He kept on shaking, 
however, and always a little more forcibly, un- 
til at last his friend interposed with : ‘I say, 
Bill, let him alone, will you; he’s drunker’n 
you are!’” 


They Saw President Lincoln 


The Chicago “ Times. Herald ” lately printed 
some reminiscences of Lincoln communicated 
by General John McConnell. He had been 
a close friend of Lincoln before the war. “ He 
was to mea perfect being,” General McCon- 
nell declares. “I do not know a flaw in his 
character.” 

Not long after Lincoln’s election to the 


Presidency, General McConnell was with him 


in his office in the old State House in Spring- 


- field, when a tall, lank countryman, with his 


trousers tucked into his boots, put his head 
into the door and asked to see Mr. Lincoln. 
He was from Kansas, he explained, and with 
his family was going back toIndiana. He had 
voted for Mr. Lincoln, and wanted to see him. 

Mr. Lincoln, we are left to suppose, received 
his unconventional caller with politeness, and 
presently the man asked: 

‘“‘ What kind of a tree is that below there in 
the yard ?” 

Ft was a warm November day, and the win- 
dow was open. Mr. Lincoln looked out, and 
said: 

“It is a cypress. I suppose you would have 
known it if you had been on the ground.” 

“ No, I don’t mean that,” said the country- 
man. “I mean the other one nearer the 
house. You will have to lean farther out.” 

Mr. Lincoln leaned out, and then, straighten- 
ing up, he said : 

“‘ There is no other one.” 

“No?” said the man. “ Well, do you see 
that woman and them three children over 
there in that wagon? That is my wife and 
children. I told them I would show them the 


President-elect of the United States, and I. 


have. Good-by, Mr. Lincoln.” 
And so saying, he stalked downstairs. 


A Cooling Drink in Fevers 


Use Horsford’s Acid 
Dr. C. H. S. Davis, Meriden, Conn 


says: “ I 
used it as a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, and 
have been very much pleased,” 


This Little Maid in Red 


which you'll 
on every box of 


RLECTRO- 
SILICON 


marks the genu- 
ine, and is a guarantee of the 


Best Silver Polish Known. 


Send for trial quantity 
Grocers sell it. and fac-simile of box. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 18<<. 3 Kast 14th Street, N. ¥ 


viens Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York 


Teens: COLLEGE 


York (r2oth St., West).— Professional training 

general teachers ‘and specialists: Manual training. 

science, kindergarten, English, form, draw ana 

history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy. 

Degrees gi by Columbia College to both sexes. 

‘ irculare of Information ‘eachers College 
Bulletin.”” WALTER = "HERVEY, President. 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32. and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


California 


Pe Collere COLI EGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 
College courses leading to degrees of B.A., 

of California 
ve miles 


S. Degrees recognized by Universit 
je other similar graduate schools. irty 
Angeles. An Academic course. reparatory 

preparing for all institutions connected with the 


Connecticut 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 
every facility for care, education, and tralaing, with the 
advante s of of pis leasant country ‘hom 
RIN D., Med. Supt., formerly Clinical 
for Feeble-Minded, London, Eng. 
M. Lita Kinprep, Princi 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


Terms, $s00 to $700. City advantages for culture and 
study. Rural surroun ings. 
iss SARA J. SMITH, Principal, Hartford, Conn. 


Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 3—AUGUST 13 


Thirty-four courses will be offered. 

For rol the giving +g information apply to 
AMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass. 


New York 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6oth year. Prepares thoroughly for ( ‘ollege. the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. U. S.-Armwv officer 
detailed at Riverview by Sec Secretary of War 

Joseru B. Bissee, A Principal, Poughkeepa.. Y. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 

A College-F and Character- School for Boys. 

Res year. of 12,000 volumes ummer Session. 
ference, How OSEPH TE. Send sor catalesye. 
F. Beuste, A.M.. 


HuR T. Emory, 
Principals. SING SING_ON HUDSON. NY: 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Gordon’s French and English 
Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hyomel is 
a purely veg- 
etable anti- 
septic, and 
destroys the 


r day would be used. 

constantly kept in my mouth cardamon seeds, or some such breath purifier. 
7 sleep with my mouth closed. I began using Hyomei in December, and in two weeks I 
\@e2= was entirely—and now, after four months and no return of the disease, I can say, perma- 
nently—cured. I am going to ask the head of the firm, Mr. Eben D. Jordan, to indorse this 


Statement. 


Indorsed—Eben D. 
POCKET 


OME! 


“Catarrh Permanently Cured” 


Boston, Mass., April 20, 1894. 
Dear Sir: Thad catarrh for twenty years, and the last ten years (all of which time has 
been passed in this great establishment) I suffered fearfully. 
It extended to my throat ; the base of my tongue was badly affected. 


germs which 
cause «lisease 


Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, 


in the respiratory organs. The air, charged with Hyomel, is in- 
haled at the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air-cells. is 
exhaled through the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and 
gives immediate relief. Consultation and trial free at my office, 


$1. 
consisting of pocket inhaler. made of rubber ( beau- 
tifully polished), a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions 
for using. If you are sti// skeptical, send your address; my pam- 
phlet shall prove that Hyomeli cures. Are you open to conviction ? 


a R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. 


[NHALER OUTFIT 


By $1.00. 


The Australian ‘‘Dry Air’’ Treatment of Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Coughs, Colds, Laryngitis, Etc. 


(Care Jordan, Marsh & Co.) 
One half-dozen handkerchiefs 


I could not 


MRS. ELVIRA E. B. GIBSON. 


Jordan. 


444444464 


For SOUPS 


Jravies, Sauces, etc., can always be 
depended upon to be the best when 
cooks use pure, rich Extract of Beef 


Cudahy’s 
Rex Brand 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., 
South Omaha, Neb., send free copy 
of “Ranch Book,” and for 4 cents in 
stamps sample of CUDAHY'S REX 


BRAND 


UDAHYS 


REX BRAND 4 


‘‘The consumer should be as careful 
in the selection of Cod Liver Oil as he 
is in choice of food for his table.’’ 


With this in view we can recommend 


Cod Liver 


as being scientifically prepared, pure 
sweet, digestible, and free from dis- 
agreeable taste or odor. 


Put up only in flat, oval bottles, each bottle 
bearing tn perforated letters date of season tn 
which the Oil was produced. 

Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


Sense 


SS 
my 


Jaros Hygienic 
is continual healthfulness— 
Book for nothing. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 


831 Broadway, New 


5 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


Crockery, China and Glass, Kitchen Utensils, 
Fenders, Andirons, and Fire Sets, 
Coal Vases and Scuttles. 
Hearth Brushes and Brooms, 
Fire Screens, etc., etc. 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


THE OUTLOOK CO. - 


THE 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 


NEW YORK 


Latest Novelty. Pocket Salts. 


Crown Lavender 


Pocket Salts. 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


of London, call attention to one of their most charm- 


The Crows Perfumed Pocke Salts, 


Made by them for several 
¥ years in England, but now 
or the first time introduced 
P into this country, made in 
the following odors: 


Crown Lavender 

Crab-AppleBlossom 
2 White Lilac 

Verbena 

Matsukita 

Violette 


And all other odors. 
Sold as shown or 
Y encased in kid purses 
~ Y and can be carried in 
the pocket with per- 
S A fect safety. 
THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT CEMS, 
deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes 
identical in quality with the world renowned Crown 
Lavender ts and various perfumed Salts, the 
creation of the Grown Perfumery Company, and 
so long and favoruably known to their London and 
Paris clientele, 
PRICES : Standard Size, 60c. “Emaller Size, 

Ask your Druggist for them or by sending either of 
the above amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., N. Y.; 
Melvin & Badger, or T. Metcalf Co., ton ;Geo.B,. 
Evans, Phila.; E. P. Mertz, Washn.; or Wilmot J. 
Hall, Cin.: one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will 
be sent free toany address. Name the odor required. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations, 


N, 
Philadeiphia. 
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